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rnis is ome LUNG 


and SHORT of Greyhound Travel! 

























The LITTLE GiRL and the BIG MAN are pictured here to remind you that 
Greyhound offers just as attractive service on short trips as on long ones. 
Greyhound has gained World fame for carrying millions of passengers, in 
cushioned comfort, through all of the 48 States, up into Canada and down 
to Mexico. But it also offers frequent /ocal service in nearly all parts of 
America . . . convenient trips to nearby towns—to schools, factories and 
farm communities—hundreds of which have no other public transportation. 


suHort trips by Greyhound start on such LONG trips by Greyhound give millions 
frequent schedules that passengers save of people full use of America’s fine scenic 
hours of precious time. There is no driv- highways, at fares much lower than other 
ing strain—no bother of parking or stor- types of transportation, and with con- 


venience that’s unequaled. You can go 
two or three times as far on a dollar as 
you can driving your own car—while 
one of America’s safest, most expert 
drivers handles the wheel. Choose 


ing your car at destination, Stations 
located right downtown, plus many con- 
venient local stops, make short trips easy 
to take. Buses used in local and commuter 


travel have the seat comfort and riding straight-through travel, or plan restful 
ease that distinguish Greyhound long- night stops. One ticket, one dependable 
distance coaches. service goes all the way. 


There's the long and short of it! They 
add up to this: Greyhound’s your very 
best buy in travel—whether you're going 
across the county or across the continent. 





This little girl, traveling with her 
daddy, shows you a local trip ticket 
—while the man holds a transconti- 
nental tour ticket for comparison. 
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SERVES ALL 48 STATES, CANADA AND MEXICO 
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YOUR HONOR ROLL 


Your folks will be proud of this giftl Then by all means sign up now for 

Send them o hendsome U.S.M.C. Ploque a Marine Corps Institute course and 
with your name and unit or station in 18K oS wane really “good deal 

id letters. You'll stand a much better likeli 
This lor Marine Corps design ii colors hood of landing a good job if you can 
is on aay: convex, tornish-resistant plote show that you've trained for it 
cnt ano 6x8" walnut shield exquisitely M.C.I. courses cover a wide range 
finished. Two lines of letters (18 letters to a of vocational subjects. You study in 


oe ‘ your spare time—by the correspon 
line) free with each plaque, additional lines dence method—and it costs you only 











50¢ ech. Delivery to you or your home an hour or two each week. Just ask 
gvoranteed. for an application blank. 
NAVY, SEABEE, and ARMY designs also 
available. Write for catalogue. Here are a few of the courses 
ONLY $4.95 postpaid you may study 
Accountency—C. P. A. Prectical Electrician 
LANDSEAIRE, Dept. LP. porn Engr's, Jr. RADIO — General — 
Automob Operating — 
11 PARK PLACE, ried YORK 7, WN. Y. Pe ay Servicing 
Representatives wanted P Bookkeeping Reading Shop 
@ Civil Engineering Blueprints 
» ? Diesel Engines Refrigeration 
e 1 h . Drawing Stenographic — 
there is any High Schoo! Subjects Secretarial 
question in your ? 2 LANGUAGES — French — Sorgoria ond 
2 mind Spanish Teolmaking 
% e ee ae got the mn Machine Shop WELDING — Ges 
straight dope from ? Mothematics and Electric 
i blanks and 
2 The Leatherneck ? fell ‘Information, write’ new to — 
e ? Subscribe now U. S. MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 


e ? NOTE: Since the Marine Corps institute was first 

12 big issues founded, the International Correspondence Schools of 

g P) Scranton, Pa., have had the privilege of supplying the 

a : a jastitute and Marines with certain lesson Yexts and 

services. it is to the Institute and the Marine Corps 


> The Leatherneck ' that |. C. S. dedicates the above message 
» P.O. Box 1918 q 
@ Washington13,D.C. @ ° 


? ? $2-a year for #7 2 Merine Berracks, Washington, D. C. 














“Movie Star? Nah!'Just a doll protecting her eyes 
against the wolves’ DYANSHINE’D shoes.” 















KEEP SHOES SPARKLING WITH 


DYANSHINE 


Liquid Shoe Polish 


Put Liquid Dyanshine on sparingly, then brush 
or rub with a cloth and watch your shoes come 
to life on the double. Liquid Dyanshine covers DYANSHINE PASTE POLISH 
better because it adds coior to scuffs and 
scratches to give a smooth, even polish. Dyan- 
shine keeps shoes pliable and comfortable ... 
replaces normal leather oils that dry out in sun 
and dust. Costs only '4 cent a shine, and the 
shine lasts longer. Follow Dyanshine directions 
to.make it go farther. 


in the same fine quality as Liquid 
Dyonshine. 
Available in 
Military Brown, 
Russet Tan, Ox- 
blood, ond Black. 
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Women say a man with a pipe looks more rugged, more 


appealing. Pipe smokers say there's no tobacco like tasty, 
tongue-easy Prince Albert! 


" means Prince Albert 


@ And what a lot of smoking joy and comfort 
Prince Albert Tobacco provides! P.A. is so rich 
tasting . . . so mild and easy on the tongue. It’s spe- 
cially treated to insure against tongue bite! Try it— 
and see for yourself why more pipes smoke Prince 


Albert than any other tobacco! 


ROLL YOUR OWN? “tiscrsosus sa 
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THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 





Disgusted with being a truck driver, Matthew Suddath, a former Marine corporal, talks over 
joining up again with Staff Sergeant Donald F. Rhodes. Suddath asked for duty in Florida 


SUPERSALESMEN 


HEN Staff Sergeant Frank Forsyth walked out of a Jap prison camp 
a few days after V-J Day he had no idea that very soon he would be 
filling the role of the character who had gotten him so involved those 
past three and a half years. If he could have counted fortune-telling 
among his rather wide assortment of talents he would have known that today, 
in Washington, D. C., he would be one of the supersalesmen recruiters selling men 
on the Marine Corps. 
Walk down to the District recruiting station two blocks east of the White 
House and you might happen to hit one of the times he is subbing as an inter- 
viewer. When you see him, he will probably be straddling the corner of a green- 
topped U. S. government desk, and not sitting in the usual place behind it. One 
foot will be.resting on the deck, the other swinging like a pendulum, the better 
. Staff Sergeant Frank Forsyth tries to obtain 
by Corp. Herbert M. Hart Photos by Corp. Peter J. Finarelli broadcasting time on WINX in Washington, D. C. 


Leatherneck Staff Writer Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


Recruiters are the core of the Corps when it comes to 


building up the Marines’ peacetime strength 


TURN PAGE 3 








SUPERSALESMEN (cont.) 


Sgt. Frank Forsyth is 


typical of the Marine 


doing recruiting work 





to keep you occupied with its regularity and there 
fore perhaps a little more at ease, a little less sales 
resistant. The shine on his shoes will blind you, 
too, if you stare too long 

Sgt. Forsyth will greet you warmly, speaking 
between appearances of his wry, confident smile. 
His words will come easily, causing his thin little 
mustache to bob disconcertingly as he puts forth 
the four-year question 

“You said you wanted to join the Marine Corps?”’ 

If you nod “maybe,” that’s enough for the ser- 


geant. From then on he will make like a BAR, firing 
fast, vast volleys of Corps facts at you. Questions 
will be sandwiched in: Are you married; were you 
ever; how old are you; are you well? You will try to 
answer at first, but will soon accept the fact that 
nodding “‘yes’’ or “‘no”’ is a far more expedient 
method of keeping up. 

That should do it. By the time you are talking 
again, perhaps only to yourself, you are in. 

It will take time to reconstruct the facts, but when 
you do you will see just what, how, and why you 
are in. No one made you join the Marine Corps. 
You came, you listened, and were convinced. You 
heard the facts—-for that’s what Forsyth gave you, 
the facts—and considered them. Then you signed up. 

This is the system responsible for a large majority 
of the Marines recruited in-1947. The right facts at the 
right time by the right interviewer to the right man, 
and presto, another recruit entraining for Parris 
Island or San Diego. This is generally agreed to be 
the best procedure, since it results in more satisfied 
and efficient Marines. And that’s exactly what the 
Marine Corps wants, satisfied Marines. 

It has taken many years to develop this technique, 
many: more than the Corps can number among its 
birthdays. Ever since the creation of man there have 
been conflicts. Wars needed armies, armies needed 
soldiers. It’s as simple as one-two-three that a re- 
cruiting system was needed to get these fighters. The 
early Egyptian Pharaohs knew this and they offered 





Three Women Reserves re-enlisting for active duty are sworn in by Captain George D. Plantier. 
Left to right, they are Sgt. Emily M. Priven, Sgt. Karen Madsen and Master Sgt. Clara Parkin 
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special land grants as recruiting incentives in recog- 
nition of it. Frederick the Great paid a fee to kid- 
nappers for each man they brought into his regi- 
ments. Washington offered a $60 bonus to any 
“youth of spirit’ who would answer the country’s 
call. 

The early Marine Corps was fully aware of the 
ever-present need for and problems of recruiting. It 
used a drum and fife corps to draw the crowds, and 
eventually the recruits. Volunteers were scarce in ’75, 
so scarce that many recruiters soon déspaired of 
success. One of these was First Lieutenant John 
Hall, who wrote to the Commandant late in the 
century that he had opened a station in Salem, 
Mass., but without a speck of success. ““There are 
some in jail who I could get out by paying the 
sum of $12,”" he moaned. “Do you think I would be 
safe in advancing it? The county elections are held 
this week, and the general review next, which I think 
will afford some results.” 

At just this time, to make things tougher, the 
Army was doing its best to shanghai Marine re- 
cruits. It offered them a large bounty, and this, 
coupled with short-term Navy enlistments, drew 
many possible Marines to the other two services. 
Even without these factors, procurement of the 
better type of man was made almost impossible 
because of the comparatively low pay scale the 
Corps had then. 

Sgt. Forsyth and company do not have anything 





Sgt. Forsyth, usually a pretty talkative guy, 
finds himself stopped cold by these groceries 








Pretty Mrs. Forsyth, a former WR, keeps an 
eye on the sergeant's scorekeeping in bowling 








like this to worry them when they undertake to 
provide the postwar Corps with its quota of 24,000 
first enlistments a year. It is true they encounter 
problems entirely beyond the imagination of Robert 
Mullen, Tun Tavern keeper and first recruiting 
officer, but the advantages of 1947 far outshadow 
the disadvantages. 

Forsyth’s particular job is that of public informa- 
tion man for the Washington station. In this capac- 
ity he prepares—and attempts to have published 
—news releases on the Marine Corps. He submits 
these to both newspapers and radio stations, and 
occasionally, he says, one of them is used. 

This is a duty far distant from the simple ‘Talk 
*em into it; sign "em up’’ program that Marine re- 
cruiters followed until the turn of the century. Radio 
liaison is a new method first utilized to any great 
extent in the recent war. It is probably the best met- 
hod, because it reaches many more potential recruits 
than the written word. Some recruiting stations have 
gone all out on radio, sponsoring regularly-scheduled 
sustaining broadcasts over local stations. One of 
Forsyth’s buddies, Technical Sergeant Anthony Stan- 
katis of Buffalo, N. Y., presents a weekly recruiting 
program over WEBR. He plays records of martial 
music, gives the latest scoop on recruiting, and inter- 
views various visitors to his city. 

Forsyth and Stankatis are veterans of the old 
Fourth Regiment in pre-1941 China, and were to- 
gether in Japanese prison camps, from Bilibid to 


Nagasaki. Forsyth was a section leader and Stan an 
interpreter, so they made the most of the few oppor- 
tunities which their respective jobs afforded. They 
both learned Japanese, not through choice but 
necessity, and Frank comments that he was long 
enough with the Nips—41 months—so that in a few 
months more he would have made PFC in their 
army. When the Japanese surrendered, the prison 
authority slowly disintegrated, and those inmates 
physically able to do so were at liberty to walk out 
of the camp. Forsyth spent about a month touring 
the island on his own, while Stankatis went into 
business with the Japanese. 

Both moved to recruiting duty after their return 
to the States, and both are in their first tour of it. 
Since the Marine Corps manual sets four years as 
the maximum recruiting tour, both can look forward 
to a good deal more time in their present jobs. They 
claim the duty “‘isn’t easy,” but still they enjoy it. 
After they complete four years they will have to 
serve four in a line outfit before they can again re- 
quest that type of duty. 

These men have been called the supersalesmen 
of the Corps, an appropriate term, if not an accurate 
one from the conventional standpoint. The commer 
cial salesman and the sergeant in blue and gold 
depend upon an adequate tongue, good appearance, 
personality and facts. There the similarity ends. For 
while the ordinary salesman sells his services to the 
customer, the Marine recruiter reverses the proce 
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dure. He sells the customer on providing the serv- 
ices—to the Marine Corps. and his country. 

Recruiting is one of the most important jobs in 
the Corps. Without the constant flow of new men it 
produces, filling the gaps worn in it by drain of 
discharges, it would be impossible to maintain the 
100,000-man complement allotted to the largest 
peacetime Corps in U. S. history. Long before the 
draft was terminated the Marines were able to 
maintain their strength without the need of aid by 
compulsion and without lowering their standards on 
mental, moral and physical requirements. 

Before World War II the main recruiting standby 
was the snappy Marine in blues, splendiferously 
posted on street corners, in post offices and in front 
of stores and recruiting stations. Sometimes he had 
a flag or poster to help him catch the eye of young- 
blooded prospects. He did his best to get men from 
the street crowds and sign them up. This had the 
advantage of personal contact, but a high-powered 
new Corps needed methods that were even more 
high-powered. The street-corner system has been 
droppéd completely in favor of radio, newspaper and 
motion picture publicity. It is felt this is sufficient 
to get enough men into the recruiting station. There- 
after the situation is entirely in the hands of the 
interviewer. 

A certain amount of strategy is necessary. Every 
man has his own methods, but few are more methodi- 
cal than Sergeant Frank P. Donikowski of Harris- 
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Of an evening the sergeant and his wife like to ba a hag 
stop in for a spot of beer after a tough day Bie, oe 
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Marine recruiters watch every angle. They try to interest prospective Marines while they are 
still very young. Tech Sgt. John Taylor and Sgt. Forsyth are pictured at a boys’ club rally 
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For Sgt. Forsyth, who gets a subsistence deal, 
recruiting duty isn't altogether a bed of roses 
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A. C. Smith, Jr., 
a plaque for his permission to use Corps 








Down at the recruiting office, 


burg, Pa., who has worked out a type chart which 
he calls the “‘Donikowski Scale for the Identification 
and Treatment of Prospective Recruits.’’ He divided 
the applicants he has encountered into eight differ- 
ent categories, each with its own name and set 
of symptoms. 

For example, if a likely-looking youth walks into 
the recruiting station at Harrisburg and starts yam- 
mering in the quick, jerky way of Walter Winchell, 
he goes.down in Donikowski’s book as the Impulsive 
prospect. This man obviously likes action and the 
interviewer will do well to give it to him, closing the 
conversation with all dispatch and signing him forth- 
with. An entirely different type is the Deliberate 
prospect, the careful talker with the precise diction 
who is best handled by the complete briefing method 

Nos. 3 and 4 are the Decisive and Indecisive 
prospects. The former is the sort who makes snap 
decisions and, having made one in the case of a 
recruiting chat is leaving the place before he 
discovers that he is in, by his own hand. In his 
reconstruction of immediate past events, as he 
walks down the street, he will realize that he agreed 
quickly with everything the recruiter said and could 
hardly wait until the man had handed him the pen. 
He is not so very much different than the Indecisive 
kind, who can be immediately spotted by the appre- 
hensive expression he wears, denoting his vacillating 
character. He will permit the recruiter to decide the 
matter,-not with the show of acumen given by the 
Decisive prospect, but with a sigh of relief. 

The other four are the Talkative, Silent, Suspi 
cious and Civilian Marine types. The Civilian Ma- 
rine is the former Marine who comes to hear what 
the recruiter has in the way of snow jobs. He wears 
a supercilious smile that bespeaks of the hashmarks 
he could be wearing. The interviewer handles him 
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a Washington moving company official, gets 
posters on his trucks 


Forsyth begins the day with a 
cup of coffee and an informal discussion of the morning news 





carefully, giving him the bare facts and trying not 
to provide him with any cause for complaint. He is 
not too hard to handle. Nor are the Silent and 
Suspicious people, although the latter can be dis- 
tinctly annoying. 

The greatest menace to the interviewer's peace of 
mind, his success even, is the Talkative type. He is 
friendly and communicative, facile with the words 
and able with the manual expressions. The recruiter 
must keep a sharp lookout against getting snowed 
under himself. If neither wore distinguishing clothes 
the onlooker might have a tough time deciding who 
was recruiting who. Tact and patience is required 
here, and quickness of action once a word is gotten 
in edgewise. 

During the war Selective Service combined with 
the tremendous need for a big Corps to push the 
number of active Marines to the all-time peak of 
573,424 men and 18,800 women. But even then, 
when voluntary enlistments were cut out almost 
entirely on December 2, 1942, the recruiter did not 
falter. He strove to raise his voice above the general 
uproar, seeking to attract the best of those who 
must sign up anyway. 

The supplementary recruiting was conducted in 
various ways. At Buffalo, N. Y., the supersalesmen 
found Selective Service to be more of an aid than 
anything else. They obtained lists of men to be 
drafted and sent out Marine propaganda, giving 
them a last chance to make their own selection. 
The men in high school graduation classes were 
besieged with offers to become Marine privates. 

There were unofficial recruiters, among them 
members of the Marine Corps League who, particu- 
larly in the early days of our war with Japan, went 
to bat. In 1943, 15-year-old Beryl Mick of Minne- 
apolis talked 59 men into enlisting. Then, as soon 


High school student Robert Brewer drops into the recruiting 
station in Washington, D. C., to talk to Sgt. Donald Rhodes 








as he became of age he followed suit, practicing what 
he had preached. Members of the Chicago Marine 
post of the American Legion sponsored a group of 
500 civilian recruiters. This group became the 
famous “Dick Stone League of Volunteer Marine 
Recruiting Officers” and soon spread over 13 states. 

The outbreak of hostilities after Pearl Harbor 
drained the recruiting stations of Marines who were 
fit for line duty. The Corps immediately put on a 
drive to enlist men who, because of their age or 
physical condition, would be draft-exempt. Almost 
500 of these, most of whom had served in the Corps 
during the First World War, put on the uniform and 
went to work. Later several hundred WRs joined 
their ranks. 

With V-J Day came the resumption of volunteer 
enlistments for those in the 18-through-37 age group, 
and the business of building a 100,000-man Corps 
began. The initial efforts met with great success. 
The war fever was still strong and the short-term 
enlistments of two and three years made it possible 
for the Marine hucksters to attain new records in 
peacetime enlisting. The benefits to be had were 
ceaselessly pounded home through the radio, press 
and motion-pictures. 

This powerful trinity is doing the main job, but 
there is help from the many novel ideas that occur 
to the alert recruiter. Last July the 13-story electric 
sign on Chicago’s lake shore flashed recruiting plugs 
to the throng below. A couple of months later 
Sergeant Deverle Whetstone of the central recruit- 
ing district in Chicago arranged to have the promo- 
tion line, ‘Join The Marines, NOW!” punctuate the 
weather report throughout the day. It went out 
every 20 seconds over Windy City telephones to 
30,000 persons. When Technical Sergeant James E. 
Knott saw a house being moved down the main 

















through the 


street of Cape Girardeau, Mo., he plastered it with 
recruiting posters, and everyone knew the Marines 
were around. 

Mass platoon enlistments, common during the 
war but never before seen in peacetime, were started 
off in the spring of 1946 by Staff Seargeant Murrell 
S. Brainerd, NCO in charge of the sub-station at 
Cumberland, Md. His group of recruits became 
known as the Cumberland platoon. The 51 men were 
sworn in en masse on the stage of the local theater 
in a ceremony witnessed by 1500 people. They went 
through boot camp together as one organization. 
The success of this project encouraged recruiters 
throughout the country, and many more platoon 
drives got underway. Entire platoons hailing from 
the same city, with serial numbers following in 
perfect order, became a common sight at PI or Dago. 

The peacetime record for voluntary enlistments 
was established by the supersalesmen when they 
recruited 1547 men in one day last September. That 
month also established a new month-long peacetime 
record, 10,095 men. The end of the summer vacation, 
the discontinuance of two-year hitches and the GI 
Bill of Rights are responsible for the large majority 
of these enlistments. 

When the September accomplishment was an- 
nounced by Headquarters, General A. A. Vandegrift, 
the Commandant, commended the Division of Re- 
cruiting. “To all members of the recruiting service, 
my sincere congratulations for a job well done,”’ his 
message read. ““You have established a peacetime 
record for voluntary enlistments in the Marine 
Corps—records for which the Corps can well be 
proud.” 

Brigadier General William E. Riley, former com- 
manding general of the Third Division, had been 
director of recruiting at Headquarters since March, 
1946. Three months later, in June, 1946, he also be- 
came head of the Division of Public Information 
and still heads the two departments at the Navy 
annex in Arlington, Va. Gen. Riley, a veteran of 
two world wars, among other capacities served on 
the staff of Fleet Admiral Halsey as assistant chief 
of staff for war plans, the job he held immediately 
prior to his becoming the Third’s commanding 
general. 

Under Gen. Riley the recruiting program began 
to pick up its peacetime gait, and is still undergoing 





Waiting for the first step in their enlistment, John Engbert and his 
buddy, Edward Leech, are startled by the Gilbert Bailey book, Boot 


Modern recruiting does most of its work 


radio, press and motion pictures 


the transformation to a completely adequate peace- 
time setup. The division’s record in the two years 
since V-J Day is all the more remarkable in view 
of the personnel gaps in recruiters’ ranks brought 
about by the end of war. No discharges from the 
enemy’s guns could have equalled the havoc the point 
system precipitated. Both the 5Bs (the older men 
enlisted especially for the work) and the WRs melted 
away, leaving recruiting centers almost palsied by a 
serious epidemic of ‘“‘undermanitis.”” Some fast re- 
shuffling of manpower followed. 

But this ill wind blew some recruits a big break. 
The recruiting service needed men so badly, particu- 
larly the clerks and typists who still constitute a 
shortage, that in one case 30 men just out of clerk- 
typist school were promptly given sergeants’ 
stripes and sent to recruiting stations in their home 
towns. Although these sergeancies were based only 
on recruiting warrants, the rates were changed to 
permanent line when all specialist classes were 
eliminated in the postwar reorganization. 

Activities of the recruiting service are divided 
among six geographical divisions, each of which is 
in turn divided into districts, the number depending 
upon each division’s size and area. Out of these 
districts work sub-districts, trailer units, and itiner- 
ant recruiters who pack seabags and move from 
small town to small town, giving pep talks to pros- 
pective Marines. 

Inside the recruiting stations, the work centers 
about four key men, with all other workers serving 
in a secondary capacity. The important four are the 
first sergeant, the publicity sergeant, the property 
and transportation sergeant, and the interviewer, 
about whom we have already said so much. 

Recruiting has undertaken a policy of putting 
only sergeants and above on duty. The present staff 
of 728 men breaks down into 224 sergeants, 320 staff 
sergeants, 109 techs and 75 master sergeants. Of 
the 77 officers, two are warrants. 

In a recent letter to all commanding officers in 
the continental United States, the Commandant 
pointed out the need of qualified men for recruit- 
ing duty. Accepted applicants will receive a six-week 
training course at Parris Island before they are 
assigned to stations for duty. As far as circumstances 
permit, these men will go to stations in areas of 
their choice. 





Commanding officers were further reminded that 
the Corps faced a difficult procurement program 
and that only those men best qualified to represent 
the Corps in this duty should be recommended. 

To the average civilian, the recruiting Marine is 
the Marine Corps itself. So he must be vigilant. His 
deportment, personal habits and the associations he 
keeps are expected to be above reproach. Extreme 
care and thought goes into the selection of men for 
this duty. Only the cream of the Corps’ crop can 
hope to be successful applicants 

Once it is approved by the CO an application gues 
next to the fine-toothed detail branch of the person- 
nel division. Those which pass are forwarded to the 
recruiting division for final action. Transferring to 
recruiting school places certain hardships upon pros- 
pective supersalesmen. No matter how big a wheel 
he has been at his former station, the recruit will 
have to put in a lot of hours as the general handy- 
man until he becomes acquainted with the new 
routine. However the duty has its remunerations. 
It provides a subsistance and quarters allowance at 
the rate of $3.50 a day. Although the recruiter's 
daily hours will ordinarily be from 0800 to 1630, 
Monday through Friday, he will soon get over 
being surprised at being called out at odd hours to 
attend a meeting or rally somewhere in his district. 
That’s part of the job. 

Through part of the war, and since, the recruiter 
has been the one Marine who has been permitted, 
nay required, to wear his dress uniform. Perhaps he 
won't like it after the novelty wears off. The well- 
informed chaplain can tell him, if he cares to make 
a call, that one, Sergeant L. C. McLaughlin, is the 
man responsible for the recruiting blues. Shortly 
after the green uniform was prescribed for general 
use in 1918, McLaughlin showed up in blues at 
a recruiters’ conference. Later that day the men were 
introduced to the Commandant, the laté Major 
General George Barnett. He was so impressed by 
McLaughlin’s appearance that he ordered blues to 
be the recruiting uniform of the day. 

The no-barracks, 40-hours-a-week windfall can be 
misleading. The budding recruiter may obtain the 
impression that he has caught himself a snap deal 
until he runs into the amount of work in store for 
him. He will have to know the Marine Corps manual 
like his general orders, and virtually memorize the 





Leech, Lloyd Crouse and Gus Panagos get started on their career in 
the Corps by filling out their applicatian blanks. Will they be sorry? 
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(cont.) 


SUPERSALESMEN 


it costs $75 to 


sign up each recruit 


myriad Letters of Instruction. He, of course, must be 
thoroughly familiar with enlistment requirements, 
down to the last detail, and he must be adept at 
giving out with the glad hand and big smile at the 
various and sundry social functions and public 
gatherings where his presence will be deemed of 





Comes the physical and Chief Floyd F. Brewer 
tunes in on Panagos to see how well he ticks 





Here Gus looks on while Brewer peers into the 
innards of Crouse'’s head. Everything is okay 





Edward Henderson is fingerprinted the first of 
three times. One set goes on his record book 
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benefit to the-gathering-in of more fuel for the boot 
camp DIs. His spectacular appearance is considered 
fine atmosphere in some circles. 

Getting back to Sgt. Forsyth, he of the quick smile 
and quicker tongue, we find that he spends a large 
slice of his time appearing here and there to recite 
his experiences as a prisoner of war. The man who 
can make good speeches is the man for recruiting. 
Recently he appeared at a rally for Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, and the explorer’s brother, Senator 
Harry Byrd. After the meeting the sergeant was 
surrounded by hero-worshipping boys. He’s used to 
that. It usually happens, and there is farsighted 
intent in his playing for small-fry recognition. For 
some day small fry will make good Marines. 

Nearly 300 of the supersalesmen can count this 
particular angle among their principal duties. We 
speak of the itinerant recruiters, who wander about 
the countrysides of their districts talking in small 
towns and attending picnics, marching in parades, 
crowning queens, some of whom are beautiful, and 
refereeing at boxing exhibitions. Wherever he can 
show off his uniform, hang up a poster, pass out a 
couple of pamphlets, that’s where the itinerant 
recruiter is going to be. It’s a troubadour’s life. 

Eighteen of the itinerants are assigned to the nine 
travelling trailer units set up to cover remote areas 
in all six divisions. They travel in pairs, one of them 
usually a staff sergeant with an auto mechanic’s 
spec number, the other a plain sergeant qualified as 
an interviewer. Their truck holds all the necessities 
for blazing a propaganda trail, from huge signs to 
small window stickers. They can conduct a prelimi- 
nary examination right at the trailer, with the near- 
est district office winding up the details. An almost 
indispensable item in the unit’s equipment is an 
exhibit of war souvenirs. These never fail to attract 
attention. 

The “‘details”’ at the district office include a most 
thorough physical, and a frequent reminder that the 
Corps is “going to be tough. If you don’t think you 
can make it, you had better get out now.” Perhaps 
as many applicants are not enlisted because they 
voluntarily withdraw as are turned down for physi- 
cal reasons. 

Chief among the factors resulting in physical 
disqualification is a lack of the required number of 
teeth. More than twice as many men fail for this 
than for any other physical reason. Running second, 
with less than a third of that number, is failure to 
fulfill the mental requirements. These rejectees 
either do not have sufficient education, or are 
mentally deficient. Poor vision runs a close third. 

Fear that they are not heavy enough bothers many 
applicants when they ask about enlisting, but this is 
not a serious consideration at present. A few pounds 
underweight might be permissible if the medical 
officer thinks the man, because of his general body 
structure, will gain weight in boot camp. Recruits 
sometimes even surpass the doc’s expectations, and 
after 12 weeks come back, in their new greens, 
weighing as much as 30 pounds more. 

The weight requirements were stricter before the 
war, when a shortage of one pound meant positive 
disqualification. Many were the ways attempted by 
applicants to get around these barriers. Ted Lehman 
tried to enlist in 1941 at Denver, Col., but he was 


“This is your last chance to back out,"’ says 
Master Sgt. George Pidgeon to Mr. Panagos 


rejected. He was four pounds underweight. He said 
he would be back in 10 minutes. He returned with 
two quarts of milk, gulped them down in 20 minutes, 
stepped on the scales, and weighed exactly as re- 
quired. He got by. They liked his spirit. 

There are many more like him. Another prospect 
hiked from Ellisville, Miss., to New Orleans, La., 
to join up. He was six pounds underweight, and the 
MD was all set to reject him, when during the course 
of the interview, the Marines learned he had been 
walking for the past four days and hadn’t eaten 
since leaving Ellisville. Some supersalesmen will stop 
at nothing, as long as it is legal. These New Orleans 
recruiters passed the hat and collected enough cash 
to register the persistent one at a hotel and give him 
an unlimited chow account at a nearby restaurant. 
He regained a pound a day, and in six days was on 
his way to Dago. 

This may be an exaggeration, but some recruiters 
will advise non-Marines not to hang around their 
offices unless they want to enlist. Recruiters can’t 
help working on any civilian. To back up their argu- 
ments Marine recruiters have a few cases in point. 
One of them is Dan Manning, who was called in to 
repair a typewriter at the Springfield, Mass., recruit- 
ing headquarters. The story goes that while he 
worked the recruiters gave him a pep talk, and when 
he had finished with the typewriter, he said he was 
ready for them to start on him. Soon Danny became 
a Marine. The top sergeant in the same office avers 
that a leaky faucet in the station’s head went unfixed 
for many months before he could talk a plumber, not 
into joining the Corps, but merely into fixing the 
faucet. 

Incident upon incident will be recited to the new 
supersalesman to instill in him a specially distilled 
esprit de Corps. The stories will help keep his mind 
off the drudgery of learning to prepare the miles and 
miles of red tape that goes into a single enlistment. 
He soon gains that intangible insight that makes him 
able to size up a man the minute he walks into the 
office. He will learn to meet people, to talk before an 
audience, to give the straight dope in as convincing 
a manner as possible. 

The forms he must fill out alone would cover a roll 
of paper eight inches wide and 559.5 inches long. 
That’s for a first enlistment. It gets worse for re- 
enlistments, when there are record books to account 
for. 

It costs an average of $75 to recruit a man, there- 
fore the Marine Corps doesn’t approve of boot camp 
discharges. The recruiters must exercise care in 
selecting the recruits to keep such discharges to a 
minimum, for it could be $75 wasted. This cost is a 
substantial increase over 1941’s average of $50 a man. 

About the time the new recruiter has found out 
all this he’s pretty well along the road to becoming a 
first-class Corps salesman. He knows the recruiting 
service is much more than enlisting a man; that 
the applicants don’t just walk in and say, “Sign 
me up!” 

Someone has to “‘Go and get ’em.” And once they 
are gotten, someone has a lot of office work to do on 
each. And when all that work is done, the recruits 
had better stick, because headquarters likes it that 
way. Replacements are easy to find for the recruiting 
service. END 





“Don't worry,"" says Boot Edward Leech as he 
bids his mother geodbye and shoves off for Pl 
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In the old FMF, Marines manhandled everything 
through deep surf from small ship's launches 


FLEETER 
;MARINE 
FORCE 


Streamlining the FMF places 
new emphasis on flexibility, 


mobility and striking power 


by Sgt. Edward J. Evans 


Leatherneck Stoff Writer 


HE same massive, Jap-smashing Fleet Marin« 
Force of six divisions and two corps tl 
f yught to the war's end, has 1 wo y¢ 

ceased to exist. In its place has been formed 
smaller, carefully streamlined striking for 
35,000 men, representing almtost one-half 
present Marine Corps 

Daily newspapers wrote luridly about the arrival 
of the Atomic Age in discussing the reorganizati 
but Marine Corps Headquarters, which effected the 
change, did it with an eye to meeting any é 
emergency, atomic or otherwise, just as befor 
war it had pioneered in amphibious tactics withou 
any very definite idea as to when or where 
knowledge might be used 

Famous old regiments, as such, are gone 
bearing their names are the new, highl 
battalions organized as landing teams in the re 
ing First and Second Marine Divisions. The 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Divisions have long 
deactivated in the shrinkage of the Corps from 
wartime 500,000 to its present 90,000 
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Today Marines move swiftly in hitting a beach 
with the aid of assault transports and LCVPs 
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In this the 172nd year of Marine Corps history 
the events have not been many, but they have been 
important. Some of the years” highlights were: revi- 
sion of the nation’s foreign and military policies 
which brought about the withdrawal of the majority 
of Marine Forces from China and Japan; unification 
of the Armed Forces and -budget reductions by 
Congress. But above all this the reorganization of 
the Fleet Marine Force stands as the greatest ad- 
vance for the Corps since the establishment of the 
FMF in 1933 

The Fleet Marine Force is the crystallization of 
all the study and experience gained by amphibious 
troops in the past thousand years. Here, all wrapped 
up in one organization, are the results of hundreds 
of experiments and trials to discover the most effec- 
tive method of assaulting and taking an enemy 
stronghold from the sea 

In the original conception of the application of 
Marine Forces, the landing units were entirely pro 
visional, formed from the several ship's companies 
with no previous unity of command or training. The 
mission of the Marine Corps is no longer that of 
sniping from the fighting tops of naval vessels, form 
ing boarding parties in close range sea-warfare, or 
even going ashore to quell riotous natives on some 
tropical island. Duties like that may still exist in 
some form, but the prime job of the Marine Corps 





As far back as 1924 Marines of the East and West Coast Expeditionary 
Forces were perfecting the theories which became realities in War Il 
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Tracked landing vehicles crawl in a steady stream from yawning jaws 
of an LST. This was one of the greatest developments of the war for first World War failed 


today is to provide the fleet with a well-armed, well- 
trained, and highly mobile force capable of taking 
and holding heavily defended shore bases the Navy 
would need to operate in enemy territory. 

In dropping the former system of regimental 
organization, the Corps reverted to the small but 
powerful task force designed to carry out any 
mission not requiring the strength of a full sized 
army. Flexibility is the keynote. 

Division headquarters is the central command 
and administration group, taking over much of 
the detail and paper work that formerly caused so 
much duplication in the chain of command from 
company to division. Tactical units now maintain 
only enough of an administrative staff to handle the 
bare essentials. When a battalion landing team or 
special task force is detached, a part of the division 
command staff goes with it. All organization has been 
planned so that there can be a splitting into halves 
or thirds for independent operation. Elimination 
of the regimental organization streamlines the 
division and cuts the red tape 

“The new organization is designed to prepare the 
Fleet Marine Forces for atomic age conditions.” 
Major General Lemuel Shepherd recently explained, 
“It permits the battalion landing teams to operate 
as self-sufficient units We are making the batta- 
lion landing teams the core of the Marine Corps. 


amphibious operations. The British campaign at Gallipoli during the 








for lack of transports suited for an assault 


They will be task forces ready to fight on 24-hour 
notice and will not have to wait for supplies, equip- 
ment or reinforcing troops. They will be trained to 
peak form in the specialty of the Marine Corps 
amphibious landings.” 

Under the old Army triangular system a Marine 
division was built around three infantry regiments, 
with division artillery and tanks. As the war in the 
Pacific developed, the Corps became more and more 
like an army and the amount of equipment and 
supplies necessary to keep a division in action got 
the Corps loaded down with logistics, a situation 
ill-suited to hitting hard and fast,and then moving 
out again. 

Now a task force of one or two battalion landing 
teams, with a command unit from division head- 
quarters, may be detached and sent out to operate 
independently. Each landing team is composed of 
all the arms and elements necessary for Marine-style 
combat. In a salute to tradition the former regi- 
mental designations, such as Fifth and Sixth 
Marines, have been retained for the battalions that 
have succeeded them. As a graphic example of what 
has taken place in the FMF, part of the Second 
Division has been established at Quantico, Virginia, 
as the 22nd Marine battalion landing team. This 
representative unit is made up of the 22nd Marines 
(Infantry); Battery ‘“‘F’’, 10th Marines (Artillery); 
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Rocket launchers, flame throwers and amphibious tanks have greatly 
increased the firepower of the Fleet Marine Force landing team today 




















Third Platoon, Company A, Second Engineer 
Battalion; Company B, 16th Marines; Company B, 
Second Amphibian Tractor Battalion; Third Pla- 
toon, Company A, Second Tank Battalion; and 
Company C, Second Medical Battalion. 

The infantry battalion retains its three rifle com- 
panies, but battalion headquarters now includes 
supply, communications, anti-tank and mortar 
platoons. The rifle company and artillery battery no 
longer maintain a clerical staff. The senior NCO is 
the infantry chief or artillery chief who makes his 
reports to battalion headquarters, which handles all 
records. 

Aside from the 22nd Marine landing team at 
Quantico, all other battalions of the Second Marine 
Division are based at Camp Lejeune and bear the 
names of such former outstanding regiments as 
Second Marines, Fourth Marines, Eighth Marines, 
Tenth, Sixteenth, and Twenty-first Marines, plus 
the other special troops of the division. 

Based at Camp Pendleton, the First Marine 
Division is still widely scattered, with sections in 
California, on, Guam, and in China. The Sixth, 
Seventh, Eleventh, and Seventeenth Marines, with 
Division special troops, hold down the fort at 
Pendleton, while on Guam there is the First Brigade, 
with the Fifth and Ninth Marines, and special 
troops. The only remaining First Division units in 
China, forming the back bone of Fleet Marine Force, 
Western Pacific, are the First and Third Marines, 
and tank and service units. 

Under the remodeling program, the artillery 
battalion has come in for its share of change. Several 
wartime weapons have been found obsolete or not 
suited to the Corps. They have been replaced. The 
artillery battalion now musters a headquarters 
battery, a 4.5-inch rocket battery, and six 105-mm. 
howitzer batteries. The number of guns for each 
battalion has been increased to 36, and, with the 
addition of rockets, the firepower is much greater 
than that of a wartime artillery battalion. 

In line with the streamlining of combat units the 
Corps has brought up-to-date the supply and main- 
tenance part of the FMF and established a service 
command. This service command absorbs all motor 
transport, maintenance, supply, and service activi- 
ties into one directing body. Pioneer and engineer 
units have been redesignated and the 16th and 17th 
Marines are now shore party battalions. 

Thus the Marine Corps has completed a cycle and 
returned to the original plan wherein small, compact, 
self-sustaining units stand ready for specialized 
warfare. The Fleet Marine Force was born in the 
United States Navy as a result of interest main- 
tained and developed by the Marine Corps in land- 
ing operation tactics over a period of 30 years. In 
the ten years following its inception, the FMF suc- 
ceeded in so spreading its knowledge and influence 
throughout the military and naval service that by 
1942 it was possible to open a full scale amphibious 
offensive. 

Prior to World War I, the organization of an 
advanced base force in the Navy had been discussed 
and studied, but actual application had never been 
possible because of a lack of personnel and efficient 
ship-to-shore communications. Interest in amphi- 
bious tactics had been kept alive by the Marine 
Corps, but other tasks with the Navy at sea and 
expeditionary duty on foreign shores required the 
‘ services of most of the Corps’ limited numbers. 
There was no need during the first World War to 
employ the advance base force and little was 
done to improve landing practices. 

In the meantime, far-sighted Marine officers 
studied the results of amphibious operations in 
Europe. The cumbersome methods employed by the 
British, which resulted in failure at Gallipoli; the 
landing and capture by the Germans of the port of 
Riga; both shed new light on what had to be 
learned in modern warfare. 

While the study of amphibious tactics went on at 
Marine Corps Schools and the Naval War College, 
the Marines of the Fleet and the newly established 
east and west coast Marine expeditionary forces 
participated in small scale landing operations which 
served to keep alive interest and foster the forma- 


tion of a more permanent amphibious organization 
in the Fleet. These early post-war maneuvers set the 
pattern for many techniques that now are standard. 

The year of 1924 looked like a new era for the 
Corps, with all available Marines participating in 
the joint Army-Navy maneuvers in Hawaii. But for 
the next few years expeditionary duty to China, 
Nicuaragua and other countries again kept personnel 
so widely scattered that very little real progress 
could be made. 

With the evacuation of Marines from all Latin- 
American countries in 1933, the way was opened for 
the formation of a permanent amphibious force. 
Late that year the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps recommended to the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions that the expeditionary force be called the 
Fleet Marine Force and be made a component part 
of the Fleet. This title was approved and the FMF 
was officially established on December 8, 1933, in 
accordance with Navy Department General Order 
241. 


FOR the first time in the history of the Ma- 
rine Corps there was a permanent organization 
available for training in and application of the long 
debated theories on amphibious warfare. The FMF 
originally consisted of 3000 men comprising one full 
strength infantry regiment, one skeletonized infan- 
try regiment, one battery of 155-mm. guns, two 
batteries of 75-mm. pack howitzers, one battery of 
.50 caliber anti-aircraft machine guns, and Marine 
Aircraft Groups One and Two. A lack of personnel 
continued to plague the FMF for almost seven years. 
The Fourth Marine Regiment was never a part of 
the Fleet Marine Force while stationed in China. It 
came directly under the command of Asiatic Fleet. 
In all the years before the formation of the FMF 
the practice of the Marine Corps in times of need 
for expeditionary troops was to combine all the 
ships detachments in the area for provisional duty 
as battalions, regiments or brigades and disband 
them as soon as the emergency was ended. If more 
troops were needed than ships detachments could 
supply, Marine posts and stations were drained of 
their personnel for duty with the fleet. Various 
attempts were made to maintain a permanent force 





A permanent amphibious force was 






the dream behind years 
of plans, study, and experiments 


varying from a battalion to a brigade, but this was 
never possible under the duty circumstances. One 
move regarded as highly radical was that made by 
President Theodore Roosevelt in 1908 when he 
ordered all Marine ships’ detachments to be with- 
drawn and formed into a floating force aboard 
transports operating with the Fleet. The cry that 
arose 40 years ago over this violation of tradition in 
favor of efficiency resulted in the returning of 
Marines to their duties aboard ships of the Fleet. 

Soon after the organization of the FMF a series of 
annual maneuvers were begun that showed up some 
of the glaring ineptitudes of practices then in effect 
for landing forces. Ship-to-shore movement was in- 
adequate because of the lack of specially designed 
landing craft for troops and equipment, little actual 
naval gun fire was used, and Marine artillery and 
infantry did not get training together. It was not 
until 1941 that assault transports were provided for 
Marine training. 

The period between 1934 and 1941 was one of 
application, testing and experimentation in the 
development of amphibious tactics. The doctrine 
which had been developed in the preceding 15 years 
was put to practice by the organizations which had 
been the outcome of the doctrine. The personnel of 
the FMF were indoctrinated and trained to carry 
out their mission as an integral part of the Fleet. 
New techniques were evolved as the result of six 
annual fleet landing exercises. These exercises in- 
creased interest in amphibious tactics and attained 
a greater recognition of their complexity by the 
Army and Navy. 

The practices developed by the Marine Corps 
came to be accepted as the guide for all amphibious 
training when both the Army and Navy found the 
wartime need for skill on land and sea. In World 
War II the Fleet Marine Force became the largest 
amphibious force in the world without a peer in any 
other service. The British Royal Marines, the 
closest counterpart, languished in the ineffectual 
role of ships’ detachments and boat crews. Only a 
small number were used to form the nucleus of the 
Commandos. It is believed that the British raid 
on Trondheim, Norway, failed for lack of a trained 
Marine force. END 
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as they move inland against enemy positions. 





Speed and efficiency result from expert training 
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Cadets and Midshipmen 


get modern amphibious 


training from Marines 


In Operation CAMID Ii 


Eisenhowers and Nimitzs, the cadets and 

midshipmen from West Point and Annapolis, 
received joint training in amphibious tactics at 
Little Creek, Va., this August. The entire second 
classes of both academies took part in what has 
heen labeled “Operation CAMID II,” an improved 
version of last year’s training. It derived its name 
from a combination of syllables in the words 
CAdets and MIDshipmen. 

CAMID is designed to give the embryonic officers 
a chance to observe amphibious demonstrations and 
to take part in the various phases of such operations. 
Aside from the actual training, it affords correspond- 
ing classes of the academies an opportunity to get 
acquainted while living and working together. This 
is considered important in promoting a better under- 
standing between the services. Nowhere is coordina- 
tion of effort and teamwork needed more than in 
the amphibious forces. 

In the past, various forms of strategy have been 
advanced to protect the United States from invasion. 
The most acceptable of these has been to meet and 
defeat an enemy far from American shores. To do 
this requires vast numbers of men and great quanti- 
ties of materials, all of which must be transported 
thousands of sea miles and put ashore in fighting 
condition. The Navy and Marine Corps have been 
preparing to do this for more than 170.years. 

During World War II this paid off to a greater 
extent than military strategists had previously 
thought possible. Both Marines and Army troops 
were put ashore with great success in hundreds of 
landings throughout the Pacific, against strongly 
fortified positions. The Army crossed the beaches of 
Normandy in the largest and most difficult amphibi- 
ous assault in history. Many of today’s military 
leaders firmly believe the need for continued im- 
provement in training and equipment for beachhead- 
busting is as important today as ever before. 

The tactical and strategic value of airborne troops 
is no longer a matter for debate in any circle. If 


| es the second time in as many years, future 


The enemy, Marines from the TTU, 
retreats after using blank fire 
to oppose initial landing waves 
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there is a World War III they are bound to be 
used in greater numbers, and more effectively. Yet, 
even the advanced planes of today have not reached 
a point in size, number and efficiency where they can 
replace surface conveyances. Until they do, and 
many experts think it will be a long time in the 
future, ships will continue to be the bridge over 
which fighting men and equipment must cross to 
engage an enemy. 

In the recent conflict it required nine planes of the 
C-47 type, or five of the C-46 type, to move an 
infantry company. Something like 250 to 300 planes 
would be required to transport a Marine division. 
The Army is currently experimenting with the C-99, 
a cargo version of the heavy bomber, B-36. The 
C-99 may be capable of carrying 400 men. But as 
planes grow in size, so must their landing and take- 
off facilities. Today there are not more than a half 
dozen fields in the United States big enough to 
handle such a plane. P 

And until the time when fighter planes—jet 
planes, since everything else is obsolete in speed re- 
quirements—have the range of a multi-motored 
bomber, the U. S. will need advance bases to use in 
protecting bomber strikes, arid for that matter, 
transport flights. The United States has such bases, 
but since she is a non-aggressor by reputation and 
nature, those bases might easily be lost in the swift 
Pearl Harbor passes that totalitarian countries have 
proved themselves so capable of making. 

As was the case in the Pacific, it would require 
some sort of counter-action to regain such lost bases, 
probably by amphibious assault. The Japanese 
thought they were experts in the art of water-borne 
invasions, yet they reckoned without the long ex- 
perience of the Navy and Marines in such tactics. 
But with all that knowledge it took the entire indus 
trial might of the U. S. to provide the equipment 
needed by troops who had to wrest those beachheads 
from Japan. It was a long, hard march across the 
Pacific before we were anywhere near enough to 
threaten Nippon with our air might. 

Assuming that any future war would start in the 
air and end in the mud, amphibious training is con- 
sidered arr important factor in keeping our armed 
forces prepared. To this end, the Navy has estab 
lished troop training schools, conducted by Marines 
in cooperation with the Army and Navy, to impart 
the latest developments to officers and men under 
training, and to test new ideas and equipment. 
There are two such schools, one at Little Creek, Va., 
the other at Camp Pendleton, Calif. 

The school at Little Creek, Va., where cadets and 
midshipmen recently learned their lessons, in 
CAMID II is one of the most advanced training 
units of its type in the world. Its mission is to 
teach all personnel assigned to the Atlantic Fleet, 
Army, Navy, Marine, or foreign units. 

The Troop Training Units of the Amphibious, 
although there also are a number of Army and Navy 
School at Little Creek, is composed chiefly of Marine 
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Leatherneck Staff Writer 
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Cadets learned how to organize 
boat teams from demonstrations 
put on by crack units of the TTU 
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The Second Battalion, Eighth Marines, and all 
atteched units, put on a good show for CAMIDs 
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Cadet H. C. Foldberg and Marine Lieutenant 
Colonel G. W. Silvey talk over the landing 





These beaches and terrain used to train troops 


in amphibious warfare are considered excellent 
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Employing the latest methods and equipment the Second Battalion, 


instructors, both officers and enlisted. Brigadier 
General M. H. Silverthorn, USMC, is in com- 
mand. In effect, the Marines who have pioneered 
in amphibious tactics are passing on to all the 
armed forces the techniques they have developed. 
Amphibious teams are the most highly trained 
groups of men in uniform. They must work out 
coordination with far greater care than is necessary 
for ordinary combat units. Their scope is three- 
dimensional—land, sea and air. There must be a 
complete understanding by everyone of the capa- 
bilities and limitations of all three. In this respect 
the TTU falls exactly within the spirit of the new 
armed forces unification law 

When the cadets and midshipmen reported to 
Little Creek they were confused by the gibberish of 
operational and training orders. An order like this 
sounded to them like something from Greek: “‘At 
Easy Hour on Dog minus nine 82.2.2 will observe a 
demonstration on Beach Blue by assault elements of 
T. U. 82.2.1." When able to interpret such orders 
they found it to mean that at 0800 on 14 August 
they, CAMID, would observe a demonstration land 
ing feint at Bloodwsorth Island by the 2nd Batta 


lion, Eighth Marines, under cover of pre-invasi 
navai g hire 
Time is always limited for CAMID. By careful 
£ nt and strict adherence to schedule, as 
rT possible icked into the three-week 
period allotted tl ets ar midshipmen. The 
l tages ist main f lectures and demon 
trations | the TTU 1 Battal Eighth 
Marine id picked naval groups. A specially 
trained boat team of Marines demonstrated the 
n f } team int 1 comp ct fighting 


it, ready to fight th stant it hits the beach 


Amphibious teams are the best 


The cadets learned many of the little tricks of 
descending cargo nets. For instance, they learned 
some of them the hard way, always to grasp the 
vertical lines to prevent hands from being crushed 
by the feet of men descending above them. All were 
interested in the way the team wore pack and equip- 
ment, ready to slip out of it at a moment’s notice in 
a fall overboard. 

Many of the lectures, and a large part of the 
demonstrations put on by the TTU, are now con- 
ducted by the enlisted men. Since last year’s 
CAMID instructions, many of the highly technical 
subjects have been transferred from officer-instruc- 
tors to NCOs. Lieutenant Colonel W. M. Greene, 
Jr., plans and operations officer on Gen. Silver- 
thorne’s staff, expressed satisfaction with the highly 
creditable manner in which these men had accepted 
and carried out some of the difficult assignments. 
Many took courses in public speaking to better fit 
themselves as lecturers. 

With the prospects of training Central and South 
American units always a possibility, the TTU finds 
itself short of competent instructors who speak 
Spanish. Some months ago when the staff was called 
upon to train a group of Venezulean Marines, all 
instruction had to be carried on through the only 
interpreter they had. This was a hardship for both 
the TTU and the Venezuleans who seemed interested 
in learning the basis for the esprit de corps American 
Marines are famous for 

Besides training two classes of CAMIDS and the 
Venezuleans, TTU has trained the Second Marine 
Division, the Army Chemical Corps, the Second 
Armored (Army) Division, and a group of Canadian 

Officers of several Pan- 


officers and enlisted men 
American countries have attended the recognized 
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Eighth Marines, show typical Leatherneck skill at beach-busting 


staff school at Little Creek with good results. 

The pattern of instruction changes with each 
student body. The basic concept is the same, but the 
training that fits the needs of the Second Marine 
Division would not, for example, fit the needs of 
the Armored Division, which is mainly interested in 
getting its heavy equipment on the beach. The 
cadets and midshipmen, assumed to be above average 
in intelligence and background, get a speeded-up 
course, while great detail is gone into for the benefit 
of units new to amphibious tactics. 

At the end of the training period both cadets and 
midshipmen, demonstration troops and observers, 
boarded transports and rendezvoused in Chesapeake 
Bay. Here the Navy took over and demonstrated its 
part in the scheme of invasion. 

On 14 August, or LEX I as it was known on the 
operational plan, CAMID listened to a running 
account of a naval bombardment of Bloodsworth 
Island while Marines of the 2nd Battalion, Eight, 
made a feint at the island in regular landing forma- 
tions. A few days later the Marines made an actual, 
full-scale assault over the beaches at Little Creek, 
complete with blank ammunition and heavy charges 
in the water and on the beach to give the effect of 
actual gunfire and bombing. Again an account was 
given the CAMIDs over a public address system, 
explaining every phase of the landing and why 
certain things were being done by the troops. This 
landing was open to the public. It was attended by 
large groups of people from the Norfolk area. 

With their instruction nearing an end the cadets, 
formed into their own battalion landing team, 
duplicated the assault made by Marines earlier in 
the week..With each squad was one Marine from 
the 2nd Battalion, Eighth, to advise the cadet squad 




































leader should he need help in directing his squad 
over the beach. Each cadet platoon and company 
had a Marine officer, too, and Lieutenant Colonel 
G. W. Silvey, CO of the 2nd Battalion, Eighth 
Marines, aided Cadet H. C. Foldberg in directing 
the landing. Foldberg, end on the West Point foot- 
ball eleven and picked by Grantland Rice for his 
first All-American football team last year, was the 
cadet battalion landing team commander. 

This dry run was witnessed by a large group of 
Army, Navy and Marine officers, and distinguished 
civilian guests. As the first waves of cadets ap- 
proached the beach, planes from Marine Air Group 
14 and the 79th Army Fighter Squadron began 
making runs on the beach. The air attack was made 
more impressive for the visitors and CAMIDs 
through the use of controlled demolitions which 
were exploded in the sand as the planes passed over. 
This was so real that a number of late comers 
actually thought the planes were dropping bombs 
and dropping thém too close for comfort. The offi- 
cers, giving a running account of the landing over 
the PA system, repeatedly informed the spectators 
that there were no bombs being dropped. 

While the cadets were making the landing, mid- 
shipmen were with the ships, in shore parties or 
generally engaged in the type of work they would 
do as naval officers. They were more interested in 
getting the landing forces onto the beaches in fight- 
ing condition than in how to deploy troops in the 
most efficient manner for combat. For the first time 
many of them learned that ships were not just a 
ferry for troops but part of a tactical whole, coordi- 
nated with all arms in the operation. 

The ships that carry the troops must also carry 
the supplies they will need for 15 to 30 days. This 


trained troops of any nation 





Captain K. E. Flake, CO Easy Company, explains 
functions of his command post during assault 





Cadets 
by nets 


Staff Sergeant B. E. Maxey instructs 
on how to go over the side of a ship 





Cadets and Midshipmen lined the right flank 
of the beach to watch as Marines came ashore 
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THE SECOND CAMID (cont.) 


The CAMiDs were introduced to 


water-borne invasion techniques, and 





the importance of cooperation 


Controlled demolitions, exploded on the beach, 
lent an air of realness to the mock landings 


includes everything from the largest piece of artillery 
down to water canteens. Midshipmen soon 
found that one of the most difficult jobs was keeping 
amphibious troops supplied until control of the area 
is established and convoys can get in. They experi 
enced the old headache called “‘logistics’’ for the 
first time 

At the end of the CAMID II cadets and midship 
men went back to their academies. The 2nd Batta 
lion, Eighth Marines, went to Miami to put on a 
demonstration landing for the Marine Corps League 
convention there in October, and the Troop Train 
ing Unit launched another training program in 
doctrination of the Army’s Second Armored Divi 
sion at Camp Hood, Tex 

If another war should involve the United States, 
it will likely start, not with a shower of atom bombs 
as most people are prone to believe, but with the 
seizure of bases as close to America as possible. An 
enemy will need “such bases to mount attacks, air 
and sea and perhaps atomic, against this country. 
The amphibious troops must be ready to counter 
attack and recapture such bases before the enemy 
has time to utilize them. They will be the shock 
troops of the nation. END 


After the Marine landing, groups of CAMIDs made a tour of inspection among the various elements 
of the landing force. The part played by Able Battery, 10th Marines is being explained here 
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Brigadier General M. H. Silverthorn, USMC, inspects beach positions Colonel J. C. McQueen, USMC, and two Royal British Marine observers, 
with superintendents of both military academies, and other officers Colonels Bruce J. D. Lumsden and B. W. Leicester, watch the landings 
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OME four air hours into the At 
lantic Ocean, southeast from our take-off point at Patuxent 
Md.., lies a chain of coral islands, 35 miles long, and never 
more than five miles wide. They could easily double for 
anybody’s version of paradise 

Coming into Bermuda by plane is like sneaking up on 
the easel of an artist who is mad for a pot of green paint 
All the way from the States, the Atlantic far below has been 
a dark, deep blue, sometimes almost a purple. Then, near 
the islands, the blues lighten and change to a brilliant green 
so clear that from the air you can see the reefs and ridges 
on the ocean's floor. The islands themselves are heavily 
swathed in an undulating green velvet that turns out to 
be tropical vegetation. The whole picture is reminiscent of 
South Pacific settings so familiar to Marines 

McKinley Field, where the huge, four-motored NATS 
planes come to earth twice a week, is at the northern tip 
of the chain, at Fort Bell, a man-made island base run by 
the Army. The American Naval Operating Base, and Marine 
Barracks, are situated near the opposite end of the islands 
For visiting Marines, this requires a ride down the island 


by PFC Paul Hicks, Jr. 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 
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Marines of the Bermuda 


Willingly doing their extra duty here ore, left 
L. Fitzsimmons, Private Irvin H. Bennett and. PFC Charles €. Brinkman 


chain, which 1s shaped like a long fish hook. At 20 
miles per hour, the local speed limit, it is quite an 
introduction to Bermuda 

Shortly after leaving the field the truck crosses 
the first of a series of ancient stone bridges linking 
the islands into a loose-jointed picturesque whole 
On both sides of the narrow, winding road are green 
neatly-kept lawns or carefully tilled soil. Beautiful 
flowers, both cultivated and wild, are rampant. The 
road itself looks like the work of a drunken highway 
engineer. It holds more sharp turns and hairpin 
curves than a carload of pretzels, but never once 
closer than an inch 
wr two to a tree or a passing car. He was typical of 
Bermudians behind the wheel. They believe that 
1utos itlawed in Bermuda until 1943, can do any 


did the native driver come any 


thing 

After almost two hours on the r« 
time it will be observed that the driver knows every 
ind that they 
S. Marines, the truck 


ad, during which 


body in Bermuda by his first name, 
all have a bright smile for lt 


to right, PFC Donald 


will pull up at the gate of the Naval Operating Base 
The Marines who check its entry into the base 
appear to be the same as those who would protect 
a Navy base anywhere in the States, but with one 
exception. They all have first-class suntans 

NOB is built on a narrow, tear-shaped peninsula, 
400 yards wide at its outer end, narrowing down to 
a causeway that joins the base to the mainland 
The peninsula juts into a huge, picturesque body of 
water called George's Bay. The bay is circumscribed 
by the curve in the hook. Near the top of the curve 
is Hamilton, capital and principal city of the Ber 
mudas. Almost directly across from it is NOB, and 
where the barb would be is the British Naval Base 
und dockyard. NOB half divides the Bay into two 
sections, Great Sound, emptying into the sea, and 
Little Sound, a more tranquil body of water that ts 
ideal for sailing. Marine Barracks, just off the main 
road that runs the length of the NOB peninsula, 
is no more than a stones throw from either body 
of water, and the breezes sweeping over it keep 


detachment are often called upon to serve as guides for the American tourists 
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The most practical way for Marines to reach Hamilton on liberty is 
vio the lounch making the 30-minute run to the capital’s NOB pier 


the Marines under blankets at night all year around 

NOB, Bermuda, was established in 1940, just 
after the deal made by the United States and Great 
Britain, involving the transfer of 50 U. S. destroyers 
to England in exchange for leases on Atlantic bases 
Bermuda is one of the smallest of these. Its main 
functions at present are those of a weather and fueling 
station, and as a base for air-sea rescue operations 
in this general area. The guard duty carried out by 
the Marine detachment is routine, with one or two 
variations a jeep-riding security patrol, which 
cruises around the base all night, every night, and 
a boat patrol, which does the same in the bay. The 
guard duty is usually pulled one day on and two 
off. On off-duty days the men attend school periods 
on weapons, fire those weapons on the rifle range, 
and attend to other chores familiar to every Marine 
station 

The time spent on the rifle range is highly im- 
pertant to the Bermuda detachment, because the 
accent is on preparations for the annual rifle matches 
with U.S. sailors and the British Navy. Strictly 
local in scope, the matches are big doings for the 
Marines. They attach as much importance to them 
1s a Stateside Marine would to the famous affairs 
at Quantico. The Marines have taken the trophy 
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four years out of six. Victory is unusually precious 
There are crack British riflemen to be overcome, 
and the range on which the matches are fired is 
a rifleman’s nightmare. It is of British design; the 
matches are fired under British rules. No slings 
are allowed, and most of the firing is done after 
much running between the firing lines, at 100 yards 
a clip. If the round is to be fired, prone, at 200 yards, 
the prone position is first taken on the 300-yard line. 
At the command “Targets’’ the men get up, run 
to the 200-yard line, drop into the prone position 
and start squeezing them off. The trackwork is 
included in the timing, and for the older men, no 
longer so adept at cross country work, it is not easy. 
The targets themselves are painted a light gray, 
with brown bullseyes — just to make it interesting, 
they say. But young and old alike, the men of this 
detachment seem well attached to the trophy. 

Few, if any, of the men of the present detachment 
came directly to Bermuda from boot camp. The 
nucleus of the 60 some Marines now in “‘Beautiful 
Bermadoo,” as they sometimes call it, arrived about 
a year ago. Regardless of how long they have been 
there, to a man they entertain some highly colored, 
and greatly varying opinions of the place. These 
range from wholehearted approval to wholehearted 
disapproval 

Reasons for approval are obvious. The terrific 
climate, the opportunity for rest and relaxation in 
first-class surroundings, and the adequate liberty 
facilities, are the main ‘good points. The term 
“*adequate,”” when applied to liberty, is lable to be 





criticized by some and praised by others. The fairest 
opinion on liberty was given long ago by an oldtimer 
who explained, ‘Liberty anywhere is just what a 
man makes it.” 

Much of the detachment’s liberty time is spent 
on the base, and is well taken care of by the facilities 
offered by Navy and Marine Corps Recreation 
These include nightly movies, an occasional USO 
show, a well-stocked slopchute, weekly dances at the 
Hostess House, and athletic equipment that lacks 
nothing. 

There are four fully-equipped and ship-shape 
sailboats, a deep-sea fishing launch. rowboats, and 
an unbeatable ‘‘old swimmin’ hole’”’ right out the 
barracks door. The Marine Barracks athletic gear 
locker would do justice to any post of the Corps, 
and teams have been organized for every sport the 
year round. There is seldom need for recruiting 
players. Not only do the Marines participate in 
their own team activities, but three men of the 
detachment, First Lieutenant Michael Harvath, 
Corporal Colonel Cempbell, and PFC Russell 
McQuillen, played with such stars as Don Whit 
mire and Dave Barksdale, late of Annapolis, against 
the Army team in last New Year’s Day Lily Bowl 
classic. 

A detachment baseball team was in operation at 
this writing, and under the able direction of Lieut. 
Harvath and Corporal Charlie Murkett, of Green 
wich, Conn., was doing very well in the base league. 
This league is organized among the various U. S. 
Navy units at NOB, such as NAS, the Navy Boat 
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Horse-drawn carriages 
are still very common 


house, the CPO’s, the steward’s mates, and the 
Marine detachment. Golfers have a choice of courses 
to play, the most popular being the Riddle'’s Bay 
club, several miles from the base. Clubs and balls 
are furnished by Navy Recreation, and an annual 
tournament decides who ranks on the links from 
among the men at NOB 

One of the most popular and economical means 
of Marine entertainment has always been a beer 
party, and Bermuda has one of the most beautiful 
spots for it. Horseshoe Bay, about three miles from 
NOB, and facing into the beautiful waters of the 
Atlantic, is ideal. The beach is almost surrounded 
by high, jagged mounds of coral. One of these serves 
as an excellent jumping-off-place, reaching far out 
over the water as it does, and overlooking a deep, 
white-capped hole. The beach area is big enough 
to allow plenty of room for the men and the beer, 
with some left over for football and baseball games 
Amid surroundings which set a tourist back hundreds 
of dollars, the Bermuda Marines relax and pick up 
another can of that amber fluid 

But, although there is just about everything you 
could want on the bese, you must go ashore to find 
the many interesting people, places, and customs 
that have always attracted people to Bermuda 
It is a land of contrasts. There are few cities of any 
consequence in Bermuda. The two main towns are 
Hamilton, and St. George, in the north, principally 
a liberty town for the soldiers from Fort Bell. Coming 
into the capital for the first time you are imme 
diately intrigued by the unique traffic situation 
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Here we go again with Brinkman and Bennett escorting Miss Sophia This is Little Sound, where Marines sail. Beyond it lies the 


Brown of New York through Hamilton's old and picturesque streets 


coral-builte-BOQ and beyond that the huge water catch on two hills 
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Left to right are PFC William Mulrey, 


all seem 
vell-muscled legs of their 
English adapted them to trans 
portation by two wheels, a chain, and plenty of 
Bicycles are by far the most popular means 
of travel in Bermuda. Everybody has one 

Since Bermuda is a British colony, its traffic laws 
to those of the mother country 
It seems str it first, to see signs reading “‘ keep 
ind ¢ with controls on the right side. Many 
Marines where 

idian traffic laws hold good, too, are : 


1 to drive on the left side 


Bermudians, black, whit ind in-t V n 
to have inherited the 


peers, and have 


sweat 
ire quite sit 


who drive on the base, 


military ar 
ted from the Stat 
wwhned gas driven 
British 
vehicle wit! 
H.P. is allowe 
he vernor 
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make tin) 


, iTS pu 
ig¢ Bert 
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nveniently 1 
the NOB pier 

ville-like train can make 
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on a regular 


lul le expensive taxis an 
the inch 1 it in 30 minutes. The launch is for 
free st ! re ride the launch. The entire 
Bern civilian set-up 1s g ito th por ket book 
of the l isiness supports most 
of the | 
are invariably v p j pay the 
manded by 


hosts. In 


military holidayers 
prices di 
mewhat mercenary, 
everything here, for 
everybody, 1 me 20 per nt high than in the 
States 
In Hamuiiton 

with as varied an assortn f 
traveled the sar ! iC 
and ‘“‘autocycles,’’ a kind of junior m 
out the 


streets are logged 
vehicles as ever 
ympeting with the bicycles 
torcycle with 
noise and power of 1 yigger brother, are 
the tiny, Austin-like British cars, 
riages, and an occasional Stateside 
They crowd the streets, the drivers honking horns, 
ringing bells, shouting, and occasionally swearing 
But seldom is anyone ever hurt, and traffic fatalities 
are a rarity in Bermuda 

Thronging the sidewalks during the day are 
every kind of Bermudian, Britisher, tourist, and 
serviceman. It is not hard to pick out the tourists 
among them. Most of these look like pale ghosts 
among the dark skinned natives and deeply tanned 
whites 

Commercial Hamilton centers about Front Street, 
across from the steamer piers, and the streets which 
lead directly from 1 ip a steep hill toward the 
residential Along Front Street 
are wholesale cafes, and outdoor 
merchant stands. A stranger, intent on the purchase 
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horses and car 


truck or jeep 


sectior ol town 


ouses, stores 


PFC Burrell L. 
Corporal McDonald Baker on the golf links across the bay from NOB old 


rock 
swimming hole. 


Crocket and The wind-worn 


of anything from a postcard to a suit of clothes, does 
not go long neglected in Hamilton. Some of the 
better British houses have branch offices here, and 
the local citizenry have not overlooked their duty 
to business. Of one thing a stranger in Bermuda 
can be sure, all the people who serve him, and with 
whom he does business, are old hands and reputable 
merchants. It takes no less than an act of the 
Bermudian Parliament to set up a business in this 
British colony 
here a long time 
On the 
town are 


Those in business now have been 
They know their stuff 
steeply climbing streets of the 
cheaper shops, cafes, 
Arthur Rank, the 
competes with 
celluloid 
10 write the travel folders have 
had m a field day with Bermuda. It has been 
tilled } favorite rt t world . 
“the peaceful islands nd ‘‘a veritable Garden 
Eden.” The adjectives 
not be forgotten that 
apple, and 


a bite. Bermuda 1s n 


narrow, 
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and even movie houses, 
British movie mogul, successfully 
MGM, Paramount, and other Stateside 
peddlers. The men wl 


smaller, 


where J 
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over,’ 
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4 ve found in Hamilton, but the majority 
of the tourist traps, with the exception of the capital’s 
stately Bermudi Price's, are located in the 
countryside, among the lush, flowering hills of the 
Belmont Manor, the In 
Beach’ House, and others 
in the world for luxury 

and the ll go with it. For the most part 
the Marines of the Bermuda 
of the costly bars and hotel night clubs 
an occasional foray into the lap of luxury 
to as 

An ordinary 


arew unpretentious hotels and rooming houses 
may | 
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islands Pl ces 
veriera, the 


of the Same CalbD , Ti any 


letachment steer clear 
There is 
referred 
‘expensive’ liberties 
Marine liberty party in Bermuda 
stacks up as just about par with one in any other 
area of similar population density here is the usual 
run of cafes, clubs, and movies in which to spend 
one’s time and money. The Quarry, in Hamilton, 
is typical of these 

Some years ago the Quarry was no more than the 
name implies a hole in the ground from which 
coral was being removed for building purposes 
When an enterprising architect was given the assign- 
ment to build a small, second-rate hotel on the spot, 
owner that he really knew from 
a hole in the ground. He built a night club in it 
The coral walls were planed smooth, appropriate 
furniture moved in, and the owner had not only a 
hotel, but which to entertain his 
guests. Reached only by a stairway under the hotel, 
the Quarry has achieved more intimate atmosphere 
than most so-called chic rendezvous in the States 
It is probably the best spot in Hamilton to take a 
date. For the more flamboyant and energetic beer 
drinkers, Hamilton offers places like the El Morocco, 
the Hub, and the New Windsor, where a good deal 
of noise, and occasionally a disagreement among 


he convinced the 


a fine place in 


lends an ancient and wierd atmosphere to this 
Look at the bold character up near the peak 


the various troops, seems to bt the order of the day. 

The Cavellos Club, in Somerset, not far from the 
gates of NOB, is another of the Marines’ favorite 
liberty haunts. In the past, several off-the-base Corps 
parties have been held here, and all have been 
highly successful. The Cavellos is a large, rambling 
white building, set back from the road among 
terraced gardens in one of the finest sections of 
Bermuda. The atmosphere is more friendly than 
intimate, but the dance floor, with a smooth combo 
playing nightly, makes it an ideal spot in which to 
spend a month’s pay 

For straight dancing it would be hard to beat 
the outdoor floor and terrace of the NOB Hostess 
House. Built on the shore of Little Sound, it is 
especially popular during the warmer months of 
summer. A local dance band makes an appearance 
three Thursdays out of four each month, and the 
place is seldom lacking for customers, who pay 
nothing. Civilian women, who work and live on the 
Bermudian girls, and Navy and Canadian 
nurses make willing and able partners 

Even without the dance floor, the Hostess House 
is a popular spot for base liberty. In it are several 
luxuriously furnished lounges, writing and reading 
rooms, and a music room complete with phonograph 
ample supply of records. Downstairs are a 
and a snack bar. Miss Dorothy Bailey, 


York, directs activities here for the Red 


base, 


and an 
game room 
of New 
Cross 

Bermuda sports many an interesting and unusual 
spot for the rubberneck, and the Marines of the 
detachment have taken them all in as a matter of 
In fact, American tourists, usually of the 
opposite sex, are often charmed by the guide duty 
offered them by some of the more engaging members 
of this detachment. 

The Devil's Hole, halfway between Hamilton and 
St. George, and, incidentally, not quite so ominous 
a place as the name implies, is representative of the 
more interesting sights. It is a natural aquarium, 
circular in shape, reaching to a depth of 35 feet in 
the center. In it have been placed hundreds of fish, 
from minnows to 100-pound groupers and rock fish. 
For a dollar apiece tourists can come in and watch 
the fish feed, swim, and generally act up lke fish. 
Several more colorful numbers, such as the rainbow 
and angel fish, a rather disappointing octopus, four 
huge turtles, and other tropical specimens of marine 
life are the main attractions here 

No tourist haven can claim the name without 
some semblance of underground beauty, and Ber- 
muda has its share in the Crystal and Leamington 
Caves. Here, far beneath the surface of the islands, 
you can find the wierd, fragile stallagtites and 
stallagmites which have always fascinated would-be 
geologists. This costs a buck, too. 

The Marine in Bermuda gets a break here and 
there, particularly if he knows his way around, but 
Bermuda exists for the dollar-heavy tourist, which 
fact the Marine should keep in mind if he would 
be for enjoying a little duty there. END 
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The lieutenant 
demanded proof 
of an emergency, 
and he got 750 
pounds of it -- at the 


end of a rope 





By Harold Helfer 
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S soon as I got through reading the letter I 
A went to see Lieutenant Werthmeir. He was 
sitting at his desk in his office and when he 
looked up and saw me, his face got very unsmiling. 
“Lieutenant Werthmeir, Sir, ‘‘I said, *‘I would ap- 
preciate it very much if I could get a leave.”’ 

(In case some of you are wondering what I was 
doing back in the Marine Corps after I got out, this is 
why: The civilian job I got paid me $27.50 a week 
and my room and board was $32.50 a week and I 
figured it was going to be very hard for me to get 
ahead that way) 

Anyway, the lieutenant’s face got even more un- 
smiling when I had concluded my statement. 
“‘Peepsight,”’ he said, ‘even you should know better. 
Didn’t you just have a 15-day leave less than two 
weeks ago?”’ 

“That's true, Sir,”’ I said. ‘“‘But this is very im- 
portant. It’s an emergency.” 

“An emergency, eh? Who's sick? And just how 
sick are they?” 

“‘Nobody’s sick, Sir.”’ 

“Well, speak up, speak up. What’s your excuse 
for an emergency?” 

“It’s my Aunt Cynthia’s herd, Sir.”’ 

“Your Aunt Cynthia’s herd?” 

“You see, the herd needs a new sire. I just got a 
letter from my aunt. The old sire, Jeff, just isn’t 
what he used to be. The herd is peaked and dying 
out. There hasn’t been a new calf born in almost 
a year. My aunt never told me this before because 
she didn’t want to worry me about anything like 
that. But she had a cow die the other day and there’s 
no replacement and my aunt’s afraid she may lose 
her whole herd before long if something isn’t done 
about it. So she wrote me and said she would ap- 
preciate it very much if I could come down just long 
enough to get a new sire for her. She lives in Pine 
point, Tennessee, and it wouldn’t take me more than 
three or four days to do it and be back.”’ 

“All this is mighty interesting I am sure,”’ said 
Lieut. Werthmeir, smoothing back his mustache 
with a finger. ‘‘There’s only one small point I can 
think of raising: Why can’t your Aunt Cynthia, who 
is a charming woman, I have no doubt, get a new 
sire for her herd without you? 

‘“‘Her husband died, Sir, and she doesn’t know 
about those things and all her children are too small 
to know about those things too. You ought to know 
something about a sire before you try to buy one. 
You almost might as well not have a sire as have a 
poor one. Everybody else in the community are 
cottoners and they don’t know much about cows. 
But I used to live on Aunt Cynthia’s farm and I know 
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the herd and I know just the kind of sire it needs.” 

Lieut. Werthmeir picked up some papers at his 
desk and began looking at them 

“I’m sorry, Peepsight,”’ he said without looking 
up at me. “But I'll have to turn you down. The 
stories you boys are using now to get leave are be- 
coming weirder and weirder.” 

“But, Sir, it’s really very important. It’s desper- 
ate. Cows get awfully disspirited when there’s no 
sire.”” 

“The only leave I could grant you is an emergency 
leave and I would grant you that only if you had 
proof of the emergency,’’ Lieut. Werthmeir said. 
“And that’s final, Peepsight. Final, Peepsight, 
means that that’s the end of it. Or, as they say in 
Italy, finr.’’ 

I thought to myself, well, maybe Lieut. Werthmeir 
knows all about words but it’s plain he’s a city fellow 
and doesn’t understand about cows and sires and 
such. If I was President of the United States, I 
thought to myself, I would pass a law saying that 
everybody had to be born on farms, so that they 
would know more about things instead of just words. 

Myself answered me back and said, but you are 
only Peepsight, a private in the Marine Corps and a 
lowly private at that. Still, what are you going to do 
about it? You’re not going to let your Aunt Cynthia 
down are you? You know yourself that a cow herd 
will go to pieces without a sire. 

I got a little hot with myself at that. Look here, 
I replied to myself, I did what I could, didn’t I? If 
you go up to your lieutenant and ask him for a leave 
and he doesn’t give it to you, there’s nothing else 
that can be done. That’s final. Final means that’s 
the end of it. Or, as they say in Italy, fini. 

Oh, Peepsight, don’t get into, such a stew about it, 
myself answered back. Why don’t you go down to 
the PX and sit on a stool and have a bottle of 
beer? You'll feel better. 

So I went down to the PX and I sat down on a 
stool and I had a bottle of beer. I thought to myself, 
well, the beer was all right, but I sti don’t see how 
you can get a new sire for a herd if you ask your 
lieutenant for a leave and he don’t give it to you. 

Then, all of a sudden, I almost fell off my stool 
and onto the deck, a thought hit me so hard. Lieut. 
Werthmeir really hadn’t said I couldn’t have a leave. 
He said he would grant me a leave if I had proof of 
the emergency, unquote. 

I paid for my beer and I hurried back to my bunk 
in the barracks. I opened up my locker and I got 
some paper and a pencil and I began writing a letter 
as fast as I could. 

It was about two weeks later that I knocked on 
the door of the house at the post where Lieut. 
Werthmeir had his quarters. I had to knock a long 
time before he answered. I don’t want this to sound 
like I’m criticizing Lieut. Werthmeir, though, 
because I have noticed that if you knock on any- 
body’s house around Two A.M. in the morning it 
takes them a little longer to answer than around 
Five P.M. in the afternoon or some time like that 

Lieut. Werthmeir’s eyes were half closed and 
his yawn, although I know it doesn’t seem possible, 
looked bigger than his whole face. It seemed to take 
some time for his eyes to focus themselves on me in 
the doorway and when they finally did they got so 
big I held my breath for a moment because I 
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thought they were going to pop right out and that 
would have been a disagreeable occurrence. 

“Peepsight!”” Lieut. Werthmeir said. “In the 
name of heaven, what do you want of me at this 
ungodly hour?” 

“IT brought the proof, Sir,’”’ I said. 

“The proof? The proof? What in the world are 
you talking about, Peepsight? And another thing 
what’s that you’re holding in your hand?” 

““A rope, Sir.” 

“A rope?” said Lieut. Werthmeir, his eyes getting 
about half closed again. “‘What do you want— my 
permission to hang yourself? O.K., you have it.” 

He yawned and was about to shut the door but I 
said, ‘“‘There’s something on the other end of the 
rope, Sir.” 

The lieutenant yawned and sighed at the sam: 
time and said, ‘‘What—a yoyo?” 

“No Sir,” I said. “It’s Becky.” 

The lieutenant’s eyes opened a little wider at that. 

“That’s no way to treat a woman,”’ he said. 

Then Lieutenant Werthmeir looked out of the 
doorway and out into the night toward the other 
end of the rope and his eyes grew even wider. 

“Peepsight!”’ he said. ‘It’s a—a cow!” 

“Yes Sir,” I said. “‘Becky’s a cow.” 

As if to back me up, Becky let out a moo. Becky 
is one of the smartest cows I ever saw. 

“Do you know something, Peepsight,”’ said Lieut. 
Werthmeir, “‘you’re one of the most thoughtful 
persons I have ever known. Perhaps you won’t 
believe it but do you know that no one before has 
thought to wake me up at Two in the morning to 
show me a cow.”’ 

“Cows are all right, Sir,”” I said. “I used to get 
up early every morning and milk them. But I never 
minded. I used to like to do it.” 

“My, my, Peepsight,’’ Lieut. Werthmeir said. 
“Do you know I never knew that? But tell me, 
Peepsight—-how is it that you decided to show me a 
cow instead of, say, a hippopotamus? No one has 
ever awakened me at Two in the morning to show 
me a hippopotamus either.”’ 

The lieutenant sort of cocked his head and was 
watching me very closely now. It came to me that 
the lieutenant, standing out there in his green 
scivvies, with his hair touseled up into a little bunch 
at the front of his head, looked something like a 
bantam, a bantam with a gold streak on each 
shoulder, of course. 

“But don’t you see, Sir,’’ I said, “when I told 
you that I wanted an emergency leave to go get a 
sire for Aunt Cynthia’s herd you said you’d let me 
go if I had proof. Just look at her, Sir. Look how 
sad she looks. She’s down to 750 pounds. She won’t 
hardly eat anything. She only gives a quart of milk 
a day, sometimes even less. She goes around like 
she’s half dead all the time, just pining away. The 
rest of the herd is in the same fix. It is urgent that 
we get a good sire right away, Sir,” 

Just as if she knew every word I said, Becky let 
out the most melancholy bleat I have ever heard. 
She sounded even sadder than the whistle of a train 
crossing a lonely crossroads at midnight. 

Lieut. Werthmeir sank himself down on the door- 
steps. His mouth was open, he kept shaking his 
head and he acted as if he had just had the wind 
knocked out of him. 





“Peepsight—this cow—how in the world—I 
know you didn’t leave this post 

“Oh, that, Sir,”” I said. ‘‘Well, you see, I wrote 
Aunt Cynthia and told her that when Slim Mea- 
dows—he’s her neighbor —made his trip to Pough 
keepsie, New York, to visit his brother, Alfred, for 
him to carry one of her cows along and to drop her 
off here on the way. He did that just about a half 
hour ago. I didn’t know whether to wake you up 
about this matter at this time of the night but then 
I remembered you said you wanted to see the proof 
and I didn’t know what to do with the proof. There 
doesn’t seem to be any place around the post for 
keeping this kind of proof.”’ 

“Oh, Peepsight, Peepsight,’’ Lieut. Werthmeir 
said, shaking his head. 

“I sure hope you'll let me go to Pinepoint now 
and get a sire for Aunt Cynthia's herd,” I said 

At that, Becky let out another very sad moo. 

“Tell that damn cow to shut up,” the lieutenant 
said. 

“Cows don’t understand English, Sir,’’ I said 
Then I added, “Or Italian words, for that matter.”’ 

“I don’t care if you have to let her know by short- 
hand,” the lieutenant said. ‘‘You make that cow 
shut up and that’s an order.” 


F course, cows don’t understand that when 

a lieutenant gives an order you’re supposed 
to do it even if you can’t understand it and, besides 
that, I guess Becky was so forlorn she just didn’t 
care. Anyway when I said, “‘Hush, Hush.’’ she just 
mooed louder and sadder than ever. 

Somebody poked his head out of an upper window. 

*“‘What in thunderation is going on?”’ the some- 
body said. 

Lieut. Werthmeir stood up on his feet right away 
because the somebody was Colonel Sanders. 

“Do I see a cow?” Col. Sanders said, and he 
roared out his words so loud I thought for a minute 
one of those South Pacific hurricanes was starting 
up. ‘“‘What in the name of heaven are you doing 
out there in your shorts with a cow?” 

“It’s rather a long story, Sir... you see... well 


“‘Peepsight,”” Col. Sanders said, ‘““Maybe you'd 
better tell. The cat seems to have the lieutenant’s 
tongue. Or maybe the cow has it.”’ 

“Well, Colonel, Sir, it’s just that one day I got a 
letter from Aunt Cynthia,’ and I went ahead and 
told him the whole story. 

When I was through, he said, “Lieutenant 
Werthmeir?”’ 

Lieut. Werthmeir said, ‘Yes, Sir.”’ 

“Don’t you know, lieutenant, it’s an emergency 
when a herd needs a sire?” the colonel said. “I 
thought everybody knew that. I have some of the 
finest Jerseys in the country on my farm at Bay 
Ridge and it isn’t because I let my sires go to pot, I 
can tell you that. A man’s got to watch over his 
herd if it’s going to prosper.” 

Then the colonel said to me, ‘“Peepsight, is this 
neighbor of your Aunt Cynthia, this Slim Meadows, 
coming back to pick the cow up on his way back?”’ 

I said, “No, Sir, Colonel. He's going from 
Poughkeepsie to Rock Island, Illinois, to visit an- 
other brother named Waldo and he won't be passing 
this way.” 





“How much do you figure the cow is worth?” 

“About $115.” 

“All right, Lieutenant,”’ the colonel said “* see to 
it that Peepsight is given $115. And as for the dis 
posing of the cow, that will be your problem, lieu 
tenant You ought to recognize an emergency 
when you hear it.”’ 

With that, the colonel’s window slammed 

I put the rope in the lieutenant’s hand. He 
didn't say a word. He was looking out into space 
and he seemed to be very limp 

When I came back from my four-day leave I felt 
very good. I had been able to get a good sire at an 
auction for Aunt Cynthia's herd. I was down at the 
PX sitting on a stool and having a bottle of beer 
when it suddenly came to me that I hadn't seen 
Lieut. Werthmeir around. This struck me as being 
a little strange because lieutenants always get 
around and if ever one person can be in two places 
at the same time I am sure it will be a lieutenant. 

Anyway, I saw Sergeant Chalowski sitting on a 
stool and eating a double-scooped cherry ice cream 
cone and since sergeants usually know something 
about everything I said to him, ‘“‘say, whatever's 
happened to Lieut. Werthmeir--I don’t see him 
around.” 

“Oh, he’s probably roaming the streets with the 
cow,” he said 

“Roaming the streets?” I said. 

“It seems he got stuck with a cow somehow,” 
Sergeant Chalowski said. ‘‘He can’t keep the cow at 
the post because it’s too near the center of town and 
there’s not enough room here anyway. And nobody 
in the whole city seems to want a cow. He called 
up some dairies but they don't want the cow because 
it doesn’t give enough milk and the packing house 
says it’s too busy to come after it just now, that'll 
it'll be a week or more before it can come after it 
And he can’t get a truck to move the cow any 
wheres because all drivers are out on strike. So 
the lieutenant’s just been walking around the streets 
with the cow, from empty lot to empty lot.” 

I ordered another bottle of beer. I generally just 
drink one bottle of beer before chow but all of a sud 
den I found myself feefing a little sad. I guess I'm 
just naturally soft-hearted and can’t help but feel 
sorry for people. And lieutenants too 

About two or three days later I went down to 
Forsythe Street to see Lieut. Werthmeir and Becky 
The lieutenant looked very tired and like he could 
use a shave and some sleep 

When he saw me his two bloodshot eyes lighted 
up like a couple of very red-blooded lightning bugs 
and he looked at me as if he had been wandering 
through the desert and I was the first glass of water 
he had seen in three months 

“Oh, wonderful, wonderful Peepsight,”’ he panted. 
“I know that you will help me. I know that you 
will get this cow off my hands. Oh, say you will, 
Peepsight.”’ 

I was thinking up something to say when the lieu- 
tenant said, ‘‘No one will relieve me of the cow, I 
have no place I can send it. But, oh wonderful 
Peepsight, I am sure that you can help me.” 

“I could take Becky back to my Aunt Cynthia,” 
I said. ‘Aunt Cynthia would be glad to have her. 
You see, there’s nothing like having more cows to 
increase your herd.” 

“Oh, Peepsight, I knew I could depend on you!” 
Lieut. Werthmeir cried, looking at me real starry 


eyed. 
“On the other hand I can’t do it either,”’ I said. 
“But Peepsight ... you can’t let me down... 


you just said 

“I'd have to get a drive-it-yourself truck for 
Becky,”’ I said. 

“I'll pay the expenses for it,’’ the lieutenant said, 
his lips quivering. ‘‘Whatever it costs.”’ 

“TI wasn’t thinking of that, Sir,’ I said. ‘But I'd 
have to have a 10-day leave to make the trip. And 
I just got back from a leave.” 

“TI shall arrange the leave, Peepsight,”” the lieu- 
tanant said, the whites of his bloodshot eyes 
growing bigger and bigger, like the men in the 
paintings who see visions. ‘Not for 10 days but for 
14 days. You can drive slowly, Peepsight, old fellow, 
and take in the countryside. You deserve the best 
after the trying time I gave you.” 

“Very well, then, lieutenant, I'll do it but first 
I'll have to go to the drugstore across the street and 
get a postcard to write my girl Gloria Schmidt and 
tell her about me getting another leave,"’ I said and 
walked away in a hurry. 

I made this last up just to get away from the lieu- 
tenant for a little while because I had the strangest 
feeling he was about to kneel down and kiss the hem 
of my trousers. END 
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A misjudged block enables 
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in high for the touch. The 
ball is dead at this spot 
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Old and young alike can 


enjoy these games 


and still make reveille next AM 


football for fun 


by Sgt. Spencer D. Gartz 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


up for the better collegiate and professional foot- 

ball teams, the game, or variations of it, can still 
be played and enjoyed to the hilt by the small, the 
weak, and even the partially disabled. 

The throngs who storm the various stadia through- 
out the country every Saturday and Sunday during 
the fall of the year are composed of three classes: 
those who never played the game, but wish they had; 
those who have played a little and wish circum- 
stances had allowed them to continue; and those who 
have participated enthusiastically, then grudgingly 
over the years, and are glad it’s all over and are con- 
tent to sit comfortably in the stands and watch 
someone e/se get his teeth kicked in. This last group 
can understand that the weeks of drilling in funda- 
mentals, the hours of conditioning drudgery and 
chalk talks can become mighty monotonous. 

The members of all three groups, however, barring 
those in the advanced age category, can actively 
participate in some of the variations of this great 
American game. A football was made primarily to 
kick; secondly, to run with, and lastly, to pass. When 
the participants enjoy all three of these phases, the 
game can provide a lot of fun. 

There are three variations of football that can be 
played by smaller groups than those required by the 
regulation rules. In fact all three of the games can 
be played with squad level personnel. Rules and 
playing field specifications are flexible enough so 
that the games may be played in restricted areas 
such as “‘down back o’ the barracks.” 

The first of these variations can be played with an 
unlimited number of men. While it may seem to be 
the tamest of the three games, it can be fun, especi- 
ally for those who would rather kick and pass the 
ball than scrimmage. 

Back in the early twenties in Chicago we used to 


[* spite of all the newspaper falderal whooping it 





call it ‘“‘Association.”” That was an erroneous name, 
however, since “Association Football’’ is actually 
Soccer. Today ‘“‘Kickback”’ is the most popular name 
applied to it in various parts of the country. But, 
whatever name it goes by, this seemingly nondescript 
game can keep the players on their toes throughout. 
It can be played on practically any size field with 
indicated goal lines at each end. A toss of a coin 
decides the goal and kick-off team. Play is started 
from the 40-yard line, or its equivalent in ratio to 
the size of the field, by kicking off with a place-kick, 
drop-kick, punt or pass. If the receiving team 
catches the kick-off on the fly, it is put into play 
immediately by the receiving team. The receiver 
takes three long, leaping steps, gaining yardage for 
his team, then boots or passes the ball back toward 
the opposition, doing his best to make the kick or 
pass elude the new receiver. Subsequent to the kick- 
off the place-kick may not be used again unless 
trying for a field goal. 

After the kick-off there is no such penalty as ‘‘off- 
side.’’ The players are usually scattered across the 
field in a manner deemed best to keep the ball from 
dropping free. When one team is kicking, a member 
of the kicking team, if caught downfield, cannot 
interfere with the opposition receiving the ball. 
Everyone is allowed a free catch and each subse- 
quent.return kick is a free kick. If a player is caught 
downfield amidst the opposition, it is usually wise 
for him to high-tail it_back in order to plug up any 
area that may be open. It is strictly a kicking, 
receiving, passing and running game, with no 
semblence of rough stuff. If played with few mem- 
bers, howeveg, it can be plenty rough on your wind. 
When there are wide unprotected areas there’s only 
one way to cover them-——and that ain’t walking. 

No officials are needed, the players can run the 
game by themselves. The only occasion for dissen- 


sion may be the question of whether or not a kick 
had gone between the uprights. It should be possible 
to settle this among the players with a minimum 
of fisticuffs 

A receiver takes the three steps only if he catches 
the ball on the fly. If the ball eludes the receiver, he 
must chase it and down it. The ball goes back into 
play from there, but the receiver forfeits the three 
steps for failure to catch the ball on the fly. If the 
ball is kicked out of bounds it is put back into play 
15 yards in from the point at which it crossed the 
sidelines. 

The play see-saws back and forth until one team 
works its way close to the opposing goal. When a 
team is in a suitable position to try for a field goal, 
a place-kick, or a drop-kick may be used. If a place 
kick is used in the attempt and misses, the opposi 
tion, if it catches the ball on the fly, may put the 
ball back into play 10 steps in-field from the goal. If 
a drop-kick attempt fora field goal is unsuccessful 
and the attempt is caught on the fly, the ball is put 
into play three steps in-field from the goal. If any 
unsuccessful attempt for a field goal is missed by 
the defeasive team, then the ball is put into play on 
the goal line. 

When no goal posts are available, any improvisa 
tion such as telephone or telegraph lines, if not too 
highly strung, may be used. If the team in possession 
of the ball near the opponent's goal elects not to try 
for a field goal, it may endeavor to place it behind the 
opposing goal by punting or passing. This choice re 
quires that the ball land anywhere behind the goal 
line within the sideline boundaries. If either attempt 
is not caught behind the goal, one point is scored. A 
successful field goal attempt is good for three points. 
These are the only two ways to score 

One can readily see why this game would appeal 
to the masses. Those bleacherites whose experience 
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has been limited to an autumn Saturday afternoon 
ride on the hard grandstand oak planking, should 
get a terrific boot out of this kicking, running and 
passing to the heart’s content. 

The second variation is called Touch Football. 
It is governed by a set of rules essentially the same 
as those for regular football. However, instead of 
tackling the ball carrier in an effort to stop the for- 
ward progress of the ball, he must be touched with 
both hands, simultaneously, above the waist. This 
eliminates the danger of injuries incurred by hard 
tackling and subsequent pileups. The number of 
players participating may vary from 11 men on a 
team to four or five. Any regulation football gear 
may be used with the exception of metal cleats on 
shoes. 

The one hazard a tackler faces is learning to con- 
trol his touch. It must be hard enough to impress 
the runner, or ball handler, but not too emphatic to 
incur the ire of the officials. A penalty for “roughing”’ 
is imposed if the officials deem the “touch” too 
heavily delivered. But if an infraction escapes the 
official, the ball carrier may be impressed enough 
with the “‘touch”’ to exercise reciprocity, in kind, 
when you carry the ball. 

All passes may be thrown anywhere back of the 
line of scrimmage; any number of lateral passes are 
permitted but only one forward pass during each 
play. Handing the ball forward while back of the 
scrimmage line does not constitute a forward pass. 
Here’s where the fun comes in—all players of the 
offensive team are eligible to receive passes. This 
gives everyone a chance to handle the ball, thereby 
eliminating the boring aspect of playing just one 
phase of the game. 

If at any time the ball is fumbled during scrim- 
mage, after lateral passing, a kick, or a run, the ball 
belongs to the team that touches it first and becomes 
dead on the spot regardless of which team recovers. 
This aspect prevents further possible injuries which 
might be incurred by diving on the ball and, having 
everyone dive on on top of you. 

Blocking, another regular football tactic, is used 
to a controlled degree. It’s illegal to leave the feet in 
an attempt to block an opponent and for an offensive 
player to use his hands. 

All blocking attempts must be made from an up- 
right or crouched position with the hands held close 
to or against the body. Most upright blocking is 
done with the shoulder or with the forearms. This 
latter method, if the hands are close to the body, 
tends to leave the elbows extended. This seems like 
a polite way by which to deter the efforts of an 
opponent but we'd like to remind those who think 
the game has been softened up too much that the 
elbow, well placed, can be a formidable weapon. If 
the culprit is caught at it, the penalty is 15 yards 
from the spot of the foul. If the varmint is not 
observed by the officials, it is well to remember that 
the recipient of the offense has two elbows of his own 
and his marksmanship may be better than the 
average 

Interference with the receiver on forward pass 
plays is a foul, but this rule does not apply until the 
ball has left the passer’s hand. Whatever you do to 
a potential receiver, within the rules and until the 


passer gets rid of the ball, is left to your discretion. 
It is suggested, however, that you exercise the ut- 
most discretion because if interference is committed 
by the defense, possession of the ball is given to the 


offensive team at place of interference. If an offensive 
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needed-just a pigskin 
and a few Marines 


player commits the foul, interferring with an oppor- 
tunity of a defensive player to intercept a pass, the 
fine is 15 yards from line of scrimmage. With every- 
body eligible to receive a pass, you can readily see 
what a clambake the official is going to have trying 
to decide what is and what is not interference. 

Even though most of the rough hazards have been 
removed there is still enough razzle-dazzle left to 
make a good game with plenty of running and 
bodily contact. 

The third of these variations is called six-man 
football, and has gained more popularity during the 
past 10 years, the period since its invention, than 
any other form of football. 

Back in the early thirties, when it became evident 
that most small town high schools would have to 
abandon football altogether because of insufficient 
players and inadequate funds to purchase equip- 
ment, out of the Midwest rode the game’s young 
Lochinvar to save the day. 

Young Stephen Epler, a teacher-coach at Chester, 
Neb., high school came up with a brilliant idea. 
Why couldn’t a smaller group of men or boys play 
just as interesting a brand of football as 11 men? He 
set abuut devising a game for a six-man team, and, 
while it is played with just about half the number of 
men on the field as in the regular game, it remains 
essentially like standard football. It doesn’t hamper 
a boy’s training for regular football, if he plans to 
continue playing in college; in fact it conditions 
him to a faster type of game and forces him 
to play “heads up” all the way. Later, when he 
does begin to play the standard 1l-man game, 
the only change will be the crowded condition of 
the playing field. 

The differences between the six-man game and the 
standard pastime are slight. The field is 100 yards 
long and 40 yards wide. The goal posts are set in 10 
yards from each end of the field. This is more con- 
fining than the regular field, but it makes the game 
faster and calls for swifter footwork. The above 
dimensions are for the standard six-man game; but 
this rule doesn’t necessarily limit it to that area. 
If just a few enthusiasts insist on playing, they can 
adapt their game to even more confining limits. The 
goal posts would then be 25 feet apart and the 
cross-bar only nine feet high, encouraging more 
tries for field goals and enlivening the competition. 

The ball is put into play in the usual manner, 
with a kick-off from the 30-yard line. This is the 
only free kick in six-man football. After receiving 
the kick-off, the offensive team puts the ball into 
play from scrimmage. However, the ball may not 
be carried across the scrimmage-line unless a 
“clear” pass has been made by the receiver 
of the snap-back from center. A “‘clear’”’ pass is one 
which travels a clearly visible distance through the 
air and then touches a player, other than the passer. 
A backward pass is a good example of this type. If 
the play on tap is strictly a pass-play or kick, then 
a clear pass is not necessary. 

A fumble, a backward pass or a clear pass may be 
recovered and advanced by the defensive team . . . 
even after the ball has touched the ground. This 
feature, plus the fact that everyone is eligible to 
receive a forward pass aswell as a lateral toss, makes 
the game a crowd-pleasing, wide-open scramble from 
the opening kick-off. 

The offensive team must keep at least three 
players on the line of scrimmage when the ball is 
snapped, just as the papa-game necessitates seven 
linemen in the forward wall at the time of snap. 
Instead of traveling 10 yards in four downs, this so- 
called junior variety play requires the offensive team 
to travel 15 yards in the same number of tries. Some 
aspects of scoring are different. A touchdown is still 
6 points but a field goal counts 4 points. The point 
after TD, or conversion, is worth 2 points. The game 
ends if one team is 45 points or more ahead at the 
half or at anytime during the second half when that 
point total is reached. Otherwise it’s played in 10- 
minute quarters with a 10-minute rest period at the 
half. 








There is no doubt that the offensive phase of the 
game has a big advantage because fewer tacklers are 
roaming loose. Since every member of the offensive 
team is eligible for a forward pass, blocking is a 
secondary part of line-play and all hands are con- 
cerned with jockeying for position in order to be a 
potential receiver of a lateral pass. There is, however, 
opportunity for a well-coached team to have good 
hard blocking as well as tackling. But butting and 
checking are strictly man-for-man because 2 on 1 
blocking is not allowed. The opportunity to work the 
old mouse-trap is gone. Three or four well-placed 
blocks of that type usually have the recipient in the 
same condition as a punchdrunk fighter ambling 
along on “happy street.” 

In this game the sluggish type of lineman or the 
old-time slow, but powerful plunging fullback, is as 
out of place on the field as a drayhorse would be on 
a Saturday afternoon at Pimlico. These players 
would be left behind in the spindrift of dust caused 
by the shifty speedsters. It’s a fast, open game with 
few pile-ups and off-tackle smashes which tend to 
produce most of football’s injuries. In a well coached 
six-man football league, one can easily indentify the 
“T,” single-wing, punt and variations of the “T”’ 
formations. In the same league, you'll see variations 
of the most popular defenses: 3-2-1, the best basic 
defense; the 4-2, 3-3, and, if shiftiness is desired, a 
3-1-2 set-up. 

The best feature of all three of these variations of 
football is their adaptability to any number of men, 
terrain and equipment. As for its application to the 
Marine Corps, members of a squad can play among 
themselves, three or four teams may be formed 
within the platoon, or an organized league may be 
operated within the company. Any choice of these 
three possibilities will provide an ideal organized 
sport for any organization’s recreation program. 

They’re all football for fun. END 
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Robert Ryan whispered, ‘‘Hals und beinbruch"’ to Virginia Huston on the ‘Desirable by Karl A. Schuon 

Woman" set. This good luck phrase means ‘'!| hope you break your neck and legs 
F YOU read to any extent t flow { pre 
releases from the typewriters of the Hollyw 


keyboard scribblers ou are aware i the ! t 
that practicall) ll the luminaries of that film 
factory town cling meticulously t mens, super 


stitions and good luck cl 


These charming, vood customs suall 
ated with age-old arts, and intended to incant smiles 
from the grease-paint gods, may seem incongruous In 
this comparatively youthful industry But let's 
chalk up a memo that the motion picture ts the 


prospering offspring of the legitimate stage whost 
good luck beliefs have been kicked around and swept 
up back of the footlights for a lot of dramatic cet 
turies. In line with the fact that the motion picture 
has inherited some good characteristics from its 
honorable parent, it has also dragged along some of 
these sacred, mystic tendencies 

For more years than you could shake a script at, 
the legitimate theater has been pointing an accusing 
finger at its opening nights and shouting in a large 
upstage voice 

“If things go badly with this show, you did it.” 

More than half of the stage’s rituals and traditions 
are for the benefit of the opening night. No one 
seems to give a damn what happens after that. This 
distrust of opening nights is, of course, a natural 
feeling for all parties concerned with a legitimate 
production. With so many people responsible for so 
many details, there is usually a heavy, ominous, 
pre-curtain tension, sometimes punctuated by a 
mild cyclonic whirl when a member of the company 


notices a missing prop or a forgotten safety pu 
With due respect for this ado, and probable adieu 
if the show closes, it is fitting that the event should 
be surrounded with omens to ward off the evil spirits 
who foul up light cues, rob actors of their memorte 
cause curtains to stick, ring bell tt vrong 
ind always manage to play havoc with the ting 
and dueling scenes. There can be 1 mpari 
between the stage and the screen in regard to oF 
ing nights. What the hell can go wrong wit roll 


of film in a can? 





Fred MacMurray and Claudette Colbert are amateur 
poultry ranchers in Universal's ‘The Egg And |" 


BOLLYWO00D 
CHARMS 





The movies have 

their own variations of 
the good luck omens 
to which the 


stage has clung for years 
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Years ago, when a name was great because it 
represented an actor and not a million dollars worth 
of publicity, the Barrymore family, Ethel, Lionel 
and John, were reported to have observed the custom 
of sending each other a big rosy apple whenever one 
of the trio appeared for the first time in a new play. 
Just which member of the famous family can be 
credited with this idea has not been established, but 
it’s safe to bet that in those days John was the 
hungry one. 

Continental stars, prospecting in Hollywood for 
the chunks of gold that can be minéd on any lot, 







The sets in Donna Reed's latest picture 
were decorated in blue, her lucky color 
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have smuggled in a foreign method of well-wishing 
for the start of a picture. Just before the shooting 
began on RKO Radio’s “‘Desirable Woman” Robert 
Ryan whispered, ‘“‘Hals und beinbruch,” to Virginia 
Huston who plays one of the feminine leads. This 
tender affectionate bon voyage to a player who is 
being launched on a movie career means “I hope 
you break your neck and legs.”’ Words of this nature 
are heard occasionally in the wings of legitimate 
theaters on first nights, but they are hissed in fervid 
tones and imply a literal meaning. The inflections 
are never pleasant. 

Color comes in for its share of attention. Pro- 
ducers and managers who live in constant terror of 
closings, emphatically forbid their actresses to wear 
yellow on the stage, or rather, on their forms. This 
wearing of the yellow is supposed to forecast empty 
houses. The taboo is a precaution against a short 
run which means that $40,000 worth of scenery will 
be available for $150 and the actors for restaurant 
jobs. 

Hollywood can forget about the yellow costume 
superstition but film stars with color whimsies, and 
sometimes little more, must be coddled. Director 
Frank Capra arranged to have blue in the decoration 
of every set in which Donna Reed worked during 
the filming of “It’s A Wonderful Life.” It seems 
that when Donna was a child, an Egyptian in her 
father’s employ told her that in his exotic, native 
land children wore necklaces of blue beads, and blue 
material was draped around the nursery to protect 
them from the “evil eye.”” She believes that blue 
has brought her success and happiness. 

A great deal of importance is attached to the last 
line of a play in the theater. The novice actor who 
commits the unforgivable sin of reading the curtain 
linc at any rehearsal runs the risk of being beaten 
to death by the rest of the company. It is a firm 
belief that if curtain lines are spoken before opening 
night, bad luck will dog the show. 

Because of the variegated systems used in shoot- 
ing pictures, it would be difficult for anyone working 
close to a movie to avoid using ahead of time the line 
that ends the show. So Hollywood has thought up a 
substitute-in-reverse. If the first scene to be shot on 
the lot also happens to be the first scene in the movie 
sequence, it is an indication that things will go well 
throughout production and that the picture will be 
unusually successful. 

This strange business of beginning at the beginning 
occurred recently in the filming of Universal Inter- 
national’s ‘“‘The Egg And I,” which stars Claudette 
Colbert. ‘“‘The Egg And I”’ was a cinch for a warm 
reception as a movie since the novel has kept book- 
dealers naying in their stalls for lack of sufficient 
copies. It is a strange coincidence that the same 
thing occurred in “It Happened One Night,”” which 
won for Miss Colbert the Academy award in 1934. 

Speaking further of beginnings, a peculiar notion 
exists in minds, Hollywood, that an early demise in 
the script of a movie debut is a promising omen of 
screen longevity. All of this sounds just about as 
crazy as anything else one may hear from the boys 
who think them up out where the west ends,- but the 
fact remains that many of today’s stars did begin 
their screen lives with death scenes. 

Young players, oftimes with more ambition than 
talent, know that these roles afford a novice the op- 
portunity to knock himself out with the sort of ges- 
tures theatrical dying calls for. These scenes are 
the easiest to play even though their dramatic 
wallop may leave strong impressions on movie- 
goers. 

Clark Gable, William Bendix, James Cagney, 
George Raft, Edward G. Robinson, Alan Ladd and 
Robert Mitchum are a few of moviedom’s golden 
geese who got to Hollywood’s heaven that way. 
These graduates from “lately departed” first assign- 
ments testify it’s better to be rubbed out early in 
your first picture than to stick around until the 
picture ends, and with it your career. 

Nearly every one of the older actors carries a 
rabbit’s foot to the theater. These, however, are 
not considered talismans. Instead they are a 
standard piece of equipment used for the removal of 
excess blending powder which is applied in heavy 
doses to fix the greasepaint base. 

With the exception of the mode of dress, no other 
facet of the theater provides a wider range for indi- 
vidual expression than the choice of items for the 
prohibition of deviltry. One disciple of Thespis al- 
ways carried with him a pair of huge green dice 
during all of his performances. Until the opening 
night of a play called “‘“George and Margaret” he had 
no difficulty in carrying them with him. But just 
before curtain time on this particular evening he 
realized that the tight-fitting evening clothes that 


he was wearing afforded no room for the bulky 
squares. In a quick glance around the stage he 
noticed the grand piano. He lifted the lid and 
dropped them into the musical works. So it was 
that during a short melodic interlude somewhere in 
the second act the juvenile had a little trouble in 
keeping the piano from making some very peculiar 
sounds. A bookcase hid the dice for the remainder 
of the performances . 

Maria Montez has had the same difficulty with 
one of her charms, a bangle she has worn in every 
picture she has made. The bangle, which has been 
fashioned into a necklace, had belonged to her 
mother and has been with Maria since she left her 
native Santo Domingo. The script of her latest 
picture, “Atlantis”, calls for a special necklace, and 
hers fills the bill.. But keeping the bangle on her 
person hasn’t always been so easy. In some of her 
roles she has been so scantily clad that she had to 
have a pocket sewed into the censor’s requirements. 

Virginia Grey owns a pickaninny doll that she 
carries to and from the Universal studios every day 
while at work on a picture. It’s old and battered 
but she considers it her lucky charm. Randolph 
Scott refuses to appear on the screen without the 
gold crest family ring given to him by his mother on 
his 21st birthday. The ring is supposed to account 
for his successful movie career, but it could be his 
acting. We are thinking of looking for a ring which 
can be worn in the audience and has the strange, 
mystic power of guaranteeing us our money’s 
worth. 

Treasured family heirlooms are worn by Anna Q. 
Nilsson on the third finger of her left hand.’ They 
are twin gold rings symbolizing, in the Swedish cus- 
tom, good fortune and contentment in engagement 
and marriage. They are along way from home, and 
tokens of this sort have to be pretty potent to ac- 
complish their purpose in Hollywood. 

The presentation of a lucky swagger stick by Ma- 
rine officers rewarded Director John Farrow for his 
work on the picture “Wake Island”. Farrow may 
have wielded the whip heavily while attending to 
his directorial chores; in this case the stick would 
have been an appropriate gift. But in that case the 
point is lost on Mr. Farrow, for he values the thing 
highly as a charm and still carries it with him when- 
ever he’s on the Paramount lot. 

There are many superstitions of the stage for 
which the motion pictures have no parallel. The 
act of sitting on a trunk in the vicinity of a theater 
or a railway station is a definite ‘““‘Thou shalt not’’. 
However, at the Metropolitan Opera House where 
traditions differ slightly from those in a strictly le- 
gitimate house, I spent a very enjoyable afternoon 
in an interview with the wardrobe mistress while 
sitting on Rose Bampton’s very comfortable trunk. 

The belief among theater people that they die in 
three’s originated long before ‘‘The Great Train Rob- 
bery”’ flickered across the first movie screen, and 
Hollywood has adopted it, too. The most recent 
“evidence”’ was the deaths of Laurette Taylor whose 
last appearance was in Eddie Dowling’s ““The Glass 
Menagerie’’; John Barton who appeared in over 2000 
performances as Jeeter Lester in ‘““Tobacco Road”, 
and W. C. Fields, famous comedian. Miss Taylor’s 
death occurred on December 7, Barton’s on the 23rd 
and Fields’ on the 25th. 

Whistling in dressing rooms is never, never, never 
tolerated and woe to he or she who places shoes on 
the make-up shelf. Both offenses are supposed to 
forecast theatrical misfortune. 

But to upset the whole thing, and to be contrary, 
neither Phyllis Calvert nor Ray Milland believe in 
superstitions. They carry no good luck pieces. 
Absolutely none. And they are doing all right, 
too! END 
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Wayne ‘“Butchie™ Bowers came through smiling, even though he had 
spent three days in the San Bernardino mountains without food or water 


LOST 
AND 
FOUND | 


Marines from the Barstow depot pile onto trucks which distributed 
them over a five-mile area in the search for the missing youngster 














T THE age of three years and four months, 
Wayne “Butchie”’ Bowers has proved that he 
has what it takes to be a United States Ma- 

rine. He did it the hard way. 

Butchie, the sturdy, blond son of Master Sergeant 
Claude M. Bowers, wandered away from Camp 
Big Bear, Marine recreation camp in Southern 
California’s San Bernardino mountains, at 0800 on 
the Fourth of July. In his hand was his favorite 
possession, a pink drinking cup made of plastic. 

Three days and two nights later—57 hours in 
which he had neither food nor water—Butchie was 
found. Still in his hands was that little pink cup. 

There is quite a story in those 57 hours. 

Sgt. Bowers, who had three hashmarks before 
Butchie was born, is stationed at the Storage and 
Repair Depot at Barstow, Calif. Nowhere in the 
Corps is there a hotter station, for Barstow is 1300 
acres of scorched buildings and mobile equipment, 
all but engulfed in the blistering Mojave desert. 

With 75 other Marines, Bowers decided to get 
himself three days of relaxation in the welcome 
coolness of Camp Big Bear. He took his wife, 
Helena, and Butch along. 

Instead, the sergeant and his wife had three 
tortured days of search in a terrain that is rough 
indeed. There was no rest from the never-men- 
ioned, sickening thought that Butchie, the favorite 
of the Barstow depot, might never be found. 

Within half an hour after the child disappeared, 
an organized hunt was begun. There was no need 
to call for volunteers. There were no dramatics. 

The word was passed that Butchie was wearing 
a light blue shirt stamped with reproductions of 
Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck and Pluto, that he 
was blue of eye and blond of hair, and that six shots 
were to be fired into the air when he was found. 

All Independence Day Sgt. Bowers helped to beat 
the brush and tramp the woods of mile-high Big 
Bear Mountain. His early confidence that the boy 
would be found soon gave way to a dogged deter- 
mination to find him—or else. 

When too tired to walk, Mrs. Bowers rode along 
seldom-used roads of the back country in a light 
truck, calling for her son over a portable loud- 
speaker system carried on the vehicle. 

All through the night the hunt continued, with 
no results whatever. It was a mild night, fortun- 
ately, for Big Bear darkness is usually cold and some- 
times freezing, even in summer. On the morning of 
the fifth it was a tight-lipped, seemingly tireless 
Sgt. Bowers who still was in the van of the search 
parties. 

That day an additional 170 Marines joined the 





“Butchie's'’ father, Master Sergeant Claude M. Bowers, identifies his 
son's footprints, found near Sand Canyon, four miles from the camp 





The grim search for “Butchie”’ 
Bowers ended happily three days 
after he had vanished 


hunt. The search in the mountains continued. 
The Marines, most of them youngsters to the 
Corps, stopped only for chow and coffee until the 
night of the fifth, when they were ordered to rest. 
They had had no sleep in 40 hours. 

Early the next morning—the sixth— searchers 
went out in groups of 12, stamping through brush five 
paces apart. A mounted sheriff’s posse circled the 
north shore of seven-mile-long Big Bear Lake, on 
the theory that a motorist might have picked up 
Butchie, then dropped him off. 

Sgt. Bowers was out again, although weariness 
and worry seemed to have added years to his 
weathered face. 

Then new tracks were found in Sand Canyon, 
four miles south of the camp and going in an oppo- 
site direction from those of the day before. George 
Birdsell, a veteran woodsman, discovered the tracks 
and followed them for 5000 yards beyond the canyon 
road’s end. The footprints were lost when Sandy 
Creek bottom gave way to packed earth and rock. 

Sand Canyon is filled with brush and boulders and 
there are steep draws along its sides. 

Search parties were concentrated in this new area. 
All day they walked through the brush, covering 
every gully and ravine. By late afternoon they had 
pushed onto Round Mountain, nearly 8000 feet up 
in the Moon Ridge district. 

Then, at 5 P.M., Private Salvador Hernandez, a 
17-year-old boot from San Francisco, found Butchie. 

The child was half asleep and resting unconcern- 
edly against a log when Hernandez came upon him. 
He was sunburned and his lips were swollen. But he 
was far calmer than Hernandez. He merely held out 
his pink cup and said: 

“T want water.” 








Hernandez had no water. Neither did his com- 
panions. But one man had two bananas which 
Butchie quickly gulped down. Six shots were fired 
and hundreds of searchers knew at once their job 
was done. 

Lieutenant James H. Crouch, Navy dental officer, 
picked up the child and started for camp, six and a 
half miles away, but Butchie wanted no part of this. 

“‘Let me down,”’ he demanded. “I want to walk.” 

He was carried. 

Both Sgt. Bowers and his wife were crying as they 
rode in the ambulance with Butchie to the Big 
Bear Emergency hospital. Theirs were tears of 
happiness and relief as well as fatigue. 

Although suffering slightly from dehydration and 
a temperature of 100 degrees, Butchie was in re- 
markable condition for a child who had been so long 
without food, drink or shelter. His arms and legs 
and face were scratched by the brush, but his cloth- 
ing was surprisingly clean. 

He had lost seven of his 32 pounds and his eyes 
were sunken and his ribs were showing. ‘‘He looks 
like a prisoner of war,” said Sgt. Bowers. 

Most of the searchers gathered around the hos- 
pital while doctors examined Butchie. They were a 
happy bunch, almost as happy as Bowers and his 
wife. When Butchie came out in the arms of his 
mother: they found their reward in the happiness of 
her face. 

Then the beer was broken out and some of the 
Marines lifted their glasses in a toast to the little 
guy who had weathered a rugged experience. And 
Butchie, smiling through those swollen lips, re- 
sponded. For still in his hand was that little pink 
cup. 

END 





Safe in his mother’s arms, ‘Butchie"’ is surrounded by Marines who 
aided in the search. In his long trek without food he lost 7 pounds 
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Shades of the Savoy Ballroon 


@ groovy session of close harmony and good old Harlem jive 


by Sgt. Edward J. Evans 


Leatherneck Stoff Writer 


HE FIRST lots for Camp Lejeune were 
raised at Montford Point on September 20, 
1941, while the main camp on New River 


r 

ider construction. Not many people know 
this section of the Marine Corps’ 
training center, separated as it is from the main 
camp by 12 miles of scrub pine and the sluggish 

waters of New River 
Montford has been the home base of more than 
20,000 Negro Marines. They served in two defense 
battalions, 12 ammunition companies, 48 depot 
companies, and in the stewards branch. These 
pioneers overcame many obstacles to serve as 
Marines and through hard work and heroism 
fire won their pl: 
Thousands of Negros volunteered their services 
for the Marine Corps in the : ys just before 
the United States was drawn into the war. The door 


was pene f the t in 23 194 when 
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Men of Montford gather for 


. 
BUgh pounding surf and enemy gunfire, the men of ammo and depot 


monies kept an unbroken lifeline .of supplies for 


ravenous guns 


Executive Order No. 8802, President Franklin D 
Roosevelt established the FEPC with this statement: 

“In affirming the policy of full participation in 
the defense program by all persons regardless of 
color, race, creed, or national origin, and directing 
certain action in furtherance of said policy all 
departments of the government, including the Armed 
Forces, shall lead the way in erasing discrimination 
over color or race.” 

On April 21, 1942, the site for a Negro Marine 
training camp was selected and $750,000 allotted 
to construct and enlarge temporary barracks at 


‘““Mumford” Point, as it was then known. Actual 


recruiting was opened on June 1, 1942, and the 
recruits placed on the inactive list pending the 
completion of the new camp 

The first recruit to arrive at Montford Point was 
Howard Perry of Charlotte, N. C., on August 26, 
1942, as a member of the first special duty platoon 


Moiaford Foti] 


slated for camp operation duty. The original quota 
of 1200 enlisted was to become the 51st Composite 
Defense Battalion, with 44 white officers and 160 
white NCO’s. 

After the first 125 recruits for special duty came 
the ‘“‘Mighty”’ First, Second, and Third recruit 
platoons. The drill instructors were oldtime veterans 
of the Regular Marine Corps who had served aboard 
ship, in China, and on all the far-flung stations of 
the ‘‘Old Corps.’’ They drilled these new men well 
and hard in the fashion of Parris Island and San 
Diego. 


PHOTOS BY SGT. JACK SLOCKBOWER, 
BOB WILTON AND OFFICIAL MARINE 
CORPS PHOTOGRAPHERS 














To far-sighted Negroes the country over, this 
was an outstanding opportunity to serve their 
country in the elite of the nation’s military. Colored 
men from all walks of life answered the call for 
volunteers — men who had served in the Army and 
Navy, men who were university graduates, and men 
from the farms and factories 

The well-educated Negro volunteers were the 
cream of the crop, and as training progressed these 
men replaced the white DI’s and later became the 
NCO'’s of the first Negro units to go overseas 

The rapid development of the camp at Montford 
Point caused Colonel Samuel A. Woods, the first 
commanding officer, to say after the first year 

‘*I have watched Montford Point Camp grow from 
120 huts and a handful of men to five complete 
areas and thousands of men. It has been indeed a 
pleasure to watch these men enter the camp as 
raw recruits and, with weeks of hard work and 
training, season into Marines who can accept re 
sponsibility, do a job well and make an invaluable 
contribution to the war effort. I know that when 
the time comes for the real test, the Marines who 
trained at Montford Point will uphold the glorious 
tradition of the Corps.’ 

The dean of NCO’s at present-day Montford Point 
is Master Sergeant Gilbert H. Johnson, camp ser- 
geant major. Johnson enlisted in the Army in 
October, 1923, at the age of 16, and was assigned 
to the famed 25th Infantry, Fort Huachucua, Ariz 
With this regiment he learned to soldier the hard 
way. The necessity for covering the Mexican border 
during periods of revolution often called for the 
making of 125-mile marches in five days, the daily 
distances varying according to the spacing of water 
supplies 

During his six years of border patrolling, Johnson 
became familiar with the French 75-mm. field 
artillery pieces, the mortars and other weapons 
assigned to the regiment. His most unusual ex- 
periences came in the line of intelligence assignments 
His knowledge of Spanish carried him across the 
border to seek information as to the movements 
of the revolutionists. On one of these operations he 
was captured at the home of an Indian girl, who 
was working as his informant. Thrown into a prim- 
itive dungeon and sentenced to be shot, he was 
released and allowed to return to his regiment on 
the morning of the execution. Why, he never knew 

At the end of his second enlistment in October 
1929, Johnson was discharged with the rank of 

al. After four years of civilian life, he decided, 
o try the Navy. He served as a messman 


and officer's steward aboard the old battleship 
Wyoming and several craft of the tin-can fleet 
during his nine and a half years of naval service 
The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor found him 
on hand with the Pacific fleet 

When the announcement was made public that 
the Marine Corps was enlisting Negroes for general 
duty, Johnson appealed to the Secretary of the 
Navy for discharge to enlist in the Corps. By 
October, 1942, the approval came through and he 
was discharged as an officer's steward, first class 
The same day he enlisted as a Marine private, Class 
III Reserve 

By the end of his recruit training he had been 
promoted to sergeant and became one of the first 
Negro drill instructors. He was later field sergeant 
major of the recruit depot and made full sergeant 
major while overseas with the 52nd Defense Bat 
talion. On Guam he led 25 patrols against Jap 
guerrillas in the hills. His age stood in the way when 
regular enlistments in the Corps were opened to 
Negroes and it took another letter to the Secretary 
of the Navy to clear the way for his re-enlistment 
in June 1946, as one of the first 600 Negro regulars 
He is now 40 years old, and with more than 16 
years of active service to his credit is the only Negro 
Marine eligible to wear four hashmarks 

Others well known among Negro Marines are 
Master Sergeant John T. Pridgen and Technical 
Sergeant Benny C. Jones, both of whom turned 
down opportunities for Army commissions to join 
the Corps Pridgen was a permanent master sergeant 
in the Regular Army 9th Cavalry and was scheduled 
to go to OCS when the Marines started recruiting 
Jones had already enlisted as a Marine when he 
was notified there was an appointment to the 
United States Military Academy at West Point 
open for him 

The majority of the 20,000 Negro Marines who 
trained at Montford Point were eager to serve in 
combat to prove their value as fighting men. On 
more than one occasion, when a unit was headed 
for the combat areas, men would stow away aboard 
the troop trains bound for ports of embarkation 
In many cases this display of willingness to take 
hardships prevailed upon commanding officers t« 
request their records be forwarded and the men 
officially transferred to the departing unit 
. According to the original plans for the Negr« 
program, the 5lst Composite Defense Battalion 
was to be the first combat unit and would serve as 
a test project for others to follow. Its development 
was erratic as the demands of the war hindered the 
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PFC. Willie J. Kanody, PFC. Elif Hill and PFC. John Alexander relax on the volcanic ash of an 
lwo Jima beach. The 8th Ammunition Company won the Navy Unit Commendation on this island 


technical training of personnel. At times it was 
doubted whether the battalion would ever get over 
seas. It was reorganized twice and several changes 
were made in the component parts of the outrit 
before it went overseas. It took from August, 1942, 
until January, 1944, to get it on an overseas basis 

Expansion of the 51st was delayed by the organ 
ization of Steward’s Branch Battalion in June, 
1943, and the formation of an infantry battalion, 
pack howitzer battalion, and the much needed 
depot companies. After these units came the 52nd 
Defense Battalion which had less difficulty in con 
solidation and shipped out in December, 1944. By 
this time Montford Point had a band and all the 
basic elements of full scale training base. The 
initial snags had been overcome and the units 
moved out rapidly 

Throughout the war, Negr« 
operation trom 


phases to the occupation of Japan. The 


Marines took part 
in nearly every Guadalcanal's later 


Mirst nine 
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Bull-throated sergeants shout commands in a deep 
bass that gets quick results from the recruits 


Private First Class Leroy Seals, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was wounded a few hours after the landing 
and died the next day, the first Negro Marine 
casualty as a result of enemy action. For many 
hours the beach was the front line and the Negro 
ammunition company fought as infantry. PFC John 
M. Jenkins used some hand grenades in the ap- 
proved manner. He knocked out a Nip machine 
gun and its crew of three with the first grenade 
he threw 

Throughout the close-range fighting, ammunition 
had to be unloaded to keep the combat teams 
supplied. One colored ammo party had an amtrack 


blow up as it was being unloaded. Miraculously, 
all escaped injury. When General Vendegrift re- 
ceived reports of the job they were doing, he said: 
“‘The Negro Marines are no longer on trial; they 
are Marines.’ There were other divérsions incident 
to beachhead consolidation, but through it all, the 
unloading and distribution of ammunition continued 
unhalted. For that example of efficient operation, 
those units attached to the Fourth Marine Division 
were included in the Presidential Unit Citation 
awarded for Saipan-Tinian. 

Ammunition companies shipped out of Montford 
Point as fast as they could be activated. Finally, 
there were 12 of them. Like all Marine units they 
were originally formed around a core of ‘Old 
Marines’’— a cadre of white staff non-commissioned 
officers who had served in the Latin-American 
banana wars, in China, and the Solomons 

An ammo company began its preparation for a 
beachhead long before the assault took place. The 
ammunition stocks to be used by the combat teams 
were segregated by type and caliber. These loads 
were than banded to platform sleds to facilitate 
handling ashore. When D-Day came, the ammo 
companies were on the beach right behind the assault 
wave, wrestling ammunition ashore, setting up sup- 
ply points to feed the hungry guns, and providing 
protection for the stores of supplies. After the heavy 





depot companies were rushed to the Solomons and 
New Caledonia. The first really heavy action for 
the Negro units was at Saipan and Tinian where 
the 18th, 19th, and 20th Depot Companies, and 
the 3rd and 4th Ammunition Companies received 
the Presidential Unit Citation. Guam and Peleliu 
called for Negro units, and at Iwo Jima the 8th 
Ammunition company won the Navy Unit Com 
mendation. Nearly every available “depot and am 
munition company in the Pacific was in on Okinawa 
Japan, the wartime goal of all Marine outfits, was 
reached by the 42nd Depot Company, which had 
the job of repairing the former Jap naval base at 
Sasebo 

Negro Marines did not often get the opportunity 
to meet the Nips in actual combat, but when they 
hid the results were gratifying. Platoon Sergeant 
Ezra Kelly, from Miss., was the first member of 
the 52nd Defense Battalion to kill a Jap on Guam 
Snipers and stragglers still abounded when the 52nd 
Kelly went into 
the hills alone. Six Japs fell to his cunning and skill 

‘here were several types of Negro units 


arrived and at every opportunity 


overseas 


but the ammunition companies saw the most acti 
It was at Saipan that they got their hottest greeting 
1 nicknarne \ Ne gr sergeant vas asked 
it the nickname recently 
Nightfighters?’ The serge ts br vn lace split 
n a wide grin I guess it was be ise the Marine 
Raiders ed to black their faces f ght fighting 
l N turall We t 
t at t, w vhite M t t 
I ime we wv 1 was Mar B ft 
took ‘it as s f ent 
I gan of t F t \ C pa 
ion of all t t I Y 5 
t I ve'll p nm t \ the 
Ve ght i tl vit the ' the pot 
5, “passing tl t 1 oft] 
vital supplies in every major campaig 
At Saipan, the 3rd Ammunition Company went 
ashore on D-Da June 15, 1944 in support of 
the Second and Fourth Marine Divisions. Sergeant 
Ernest W. Coney, of Lake City, Fla., who looks 
like a younger version of Paul Robeson, described 
the landing 
Sixteen of our men were assigned to the ship's 
platoon and 25 were detailed to the floating dumps 
(pontoon barges moored just off the edge of the 
reef). The rest of us stood by to disembark at 0700 
At 0£00 it was just light enough to see the island 


lead ahead, with plenty of smoke pouring up from 
the bombing and strafing our planes had given it 

‘We went over the side on schedule and shoved 
off toward the island. While we were circling to form 
the first wave, the Jap shore batteries bracketed us 
with fire. Our landing craft couldn't make it over 
the reef, so we were ordered to come back and change 
into an Alligator 

“After we changed, we waited. It was 1400 when 
we finally hit the beach and started diggin’. The Japs 
still had us under fire 
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One ammo company had for its slogan, ‘““You 


The shells fly when these colored Marines go into action. They're 
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y All captured Jap ammunition had to be sorted to be loaded at sea while the transports were under- they have earned a sincere, ‘Well Done’."’ 
t for specimens suitable for use in intelligence study, way. To aid in this tricky task most of the husky Lynx-eyed Private Luther Woodard was awarded 
e and the useless taken out to sea and dumped. cargo handlers were kept aboard as ship's platoons. the Bronze Star Medal for ‘‘heroic achievement” 
d Booby traps, land mines, and duds caused many Details from the ammo companies were regularly in tracking down and killing Japs while a member 
Ls casualties long after the actual fighting had ended. assigned as carrying parties to the front lines and of the 4th Ammunition Company. Woodard spent 
n For the Guam operation, the 2nd Ammunition as stretcher bearers on the return trip. For example, his boyhood in the Mississippi bayou country. His 
n Company was attached to the Third Marine Divi- men of the First Division are quick to give credit formal education was rudimentary, but he had done 
sion to handle Asan Beach, while the 4th Ammo to the colored Marines who carried in the wounded a lot of hunting and fishing. Regularly assigned as 
d men served the First Provisional Marine Brigade from Bloody Nose Ridge an ammunition supply point guard, he found time 
ry on Agat Beach. Both did their jobs well and were The late Major General William Rupertus, then when off duty to slip away on unofficial patrols, 
y commended by Major General Lemuel C. Shepherd, commanding general of the First Marine Division, generally alone. These sorties usually resulted in 
d who said: sent an official letter of commendation to the com one or more corroborated kills 
d “*The splendid and expeditious manner in which manding officer of the 7th Ammunition Company, One afternoon Woodard saw some freshly-made 
n the supplies and equipment were unloaded from the which read: Jap footprints close to the dump he was guarding 
LST’s and LCT’s of our attack group was out- “*The performance of the officers and men of this Taking his rifle, he followed the tracks through a 
a standing. Working long hours, frequently through company has, throughout the landing on Peleliu jungle-choked valley. They led him to a tiny shack 
e the night, and in several instances under fire . . . so and the assault phase, been such as to warrant the in a clearing — and six Japs. Opening fire, Woodard 
1S coordinated your unloading efforts so as to keep highest praise. Unit commanders have repeatedly killed one and wounded another before the surprised 
is supplies flowing to the beach. You have contributed brought to my attention the whole-hearted cooper enemy could scatter into the brush. Returning to 
re in large measure to the successful and rapid move- ation and untiring effort exhibited by each indi- camp, he organized a patrol and returned. Before 
10 ment of combat equipment during the amphibious vidual. they were finished two more Nips were killed, one 
It operation.” ‘““The Negro race can be proud of the work per by Woodard 
>- When the First Marine Division hit Peleliu, the formed by the 7th Ammunition Company. They The only Negro to win a commission in the Marine 
ig 7th Ammunition Company didn’t get ashore until have demonstrated in every respect that they appre Corps was Frederick C. Branch of Charlotte, N. C 
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fighting was over, the job went on. The unused 
ammunition had to be collected, battle areas gleaned 
for salvage, and permanent dumps built for gar- 
rison forces. 


D-plus-four — but there was good reason for the 
long delay. The beaches at Peleliu presented a 
unique problem. There was no anchorage for the 
assault shipping, therefore the landing craft had 


ciate the privilege of wearing the Marine uniform 
and serving as Marines in combat. I wish to convey 
to the command these sentiments and inform them 
that in the eyes of the entire First Marine Division 
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praise the Lord, we'll pass the ammunition’ 


Private First Class Luther Woodward killed six 
Japs on patrols and won the Bronze Star Medal 
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firing 90-mm. anti-aircraft artillery at Montford Point Camp 
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Disposing of captured Jap shells and explosives 


of Marines in the ammo salvage details that followed every compaign 
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and he was 


overseas with 

backgrou! jualified 
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University. He was through the Reserve 

Officer Class at Quantico when the war ended. All 
embers of the the hoice of re 

the spot 

the 


returned t 


nearly 
} , 
class were given 
and taking a com 
Branch took the 


n as a second 


or going on 
nission in inactive 
latter course. He received his commissi 
lieutenant on November 10, 1945, at Camp Lejeune, 
and was placed on the inactive list 

The wartime performance of the Negro Marines 
was of such a high standard that a place has beer 
made for them in the postwar regular Corps. All 

lored Marines who re-enlisted 
is regulars and new organizations activated 

The Negro has a fighting tradition of his own 
Negroes have produced many famed fighters. Egypt 
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“All ready on the firing line, 
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lt was logical that they should become a part 
of the postwar Corps on the strength of their wartime record 


job 


wos the unenvied 


was ruled for many years by Negroes from the 
Upper Nile Valley and later the Pharaoh's fiercest 
fighters were the Nubian Legions. Africa, in the 
19th Century, saw Menelik II and his army defeat 
30,000 invading Italians at Adowa. And Cetawayo, 
the Zulu chieftan, held the British at bay in South 
Africa for years. General Antonio Maceo, became 
4 national hero in the fight for Cuban independence 

General George Washington had the services of 
many outstanding Negroes in his Continental Army 
as members of the state militias. In 1778, his seven 
brigades averaged 54 negroes each. In 1781, Baron 
von Clausen wrote that one fourth of all the troops 
were Negro and that the best he had seen was the 
Rhode Island Regiment, which was three-fourths 
Negro 

The revolutionary Navy had a much larger pro- 
portion of Negroes than the army, and Negro sailors 
and fishermen were much in demand as pilots from 


and Negro Marines hit the deck for rapid fire on the rifle range. 


Training such as this molded PFC Woodward into an efficient marksman worthy of the Bronze Star 
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Barge loads of Nip bombs, artillery and mortar shells, and mines had 
to be taken for out to sea and dumped overboord by ammo specialists 


Providence to Hatteras because of their intimate 
knowledge of the bays, rivers and coastal shoals 

There were no regular Army Negro units until 
after the Civil War, when, because of their excellent 
service in the past, four regiments of Negroes were 
established. These were the Ninth and Tenth Cav- 
alry, and the 24th and 25th Infantry. These regi- 
ments served with honor in the Spanish War in 
Cuba and during the Philippine Insurrection. In 
World War I, two Negro divisions served in France, 
the 92nd with the AEF and the 93rd with the 
French Army’s 13th Corps. It won high praise from 
the:French commanders. Several individuals were 
awarded the Croix de Guerre 

The longest and closest association of the Marine 
Corps with Negro troops was the training and lead- 
ing the Gendarmerie during the 20 years of occu- 
pation duty in Haiti. The loyalty and performance 
of the Haitian Negro troops was very high and all 
who served as officers of that military body held 
its fighting abilities in high esteem. 

General Smedley Butler, the first chief of the 
Gendarmerie, instilled in his men and officers a 
pride in efficiency and a loyalty that made it a 
proud organization. One of the most outstanding 
examples of the Haitian spirit is the story of the 
death of Lieutenant Nicholas Moskoff. On March 
20, 1919, while operating in a section of Haiti heavily 
infested with Caco bandits, Moskoff and his 10 
Gendarmes were attacked from ambush. The lieu- 
tenant fell to the ground, mortally wounded by the 
first enemy shot. The Haitian corporal who was 
second in command was killed, but the remaining 
nine Gendarmes returned the fire and held off the 
Caco forces estimated at more than 100 men. 

Under the administration of Colonel D. C. 
McDougal, a program of intensive rifle training was 
instituted. The Haitians showed such outstanding 
aptitude that they gained international recognition 
as sharpshooters. Col. McDougal and Major H. L. 
Smith took a Gendarmerie d’Haiti rifle team to the 
Olympic games held in France in 1924. The results 
provided one of the greatest surprises to the inter- 
national fraternity of riflemen. The Haitian team 
tied France for second place and was only 30 points 
under the winning score turned in by the U. S. 
Marine team. 

World War II has seen the widest use in history 
of Negro troops, for they served in every branch 
and in every theatre with credit and valor. Those 
who are Marines now are helping to write new pages 
in the Corps’ long and colorful history. END 
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chance to attain the goal of every American amateur 
athlete—a berth on the U. S. Olympic team. Any member 
of the naval service selected, will compete in his specialty with 
the world’s best at the big games scheduled to be held in London, 
England, in July, 1948. 

A Navy Olympic committee, consisting of three naval officers 
and one Marine Corps officer, has been appointed to select and 
arrange for the training of the athletes. Each man will compete 
in the Olympic trials to be held at various localities during the 
coming year. Any officer or enlisted man who is interested in 
trying for a place on the team will be given an opportunity to 
prove his mettle. 

The selection of outstanding Navy and Marine Corps ama- 
teur athletes will be determined by the following methods: 

(a) Results of the All-Navy Tournaments and _ service 
competitions. . 

(b) Selections by the U. S. Navy Olympic Committee based 
on known athletic ability. 

(c) Screening by the Navy Olympic Committee of personnel 
recommended as potential naval representatives at the Olympic 
trials by the various local naval command committees. 


Pi chance to of the Navy and Marine Corps will have a 


N individual must meet the following qualifications to be 

considered eligible as a Navy or Marine Corps representa- 
tive for competition in the trials: 

(a) Be a member of the Navy, Marine Corps, or reservist of 
either, on active duty which is not for training only. 

(b) Be found in excellent physical condition by a medical 
officer. 

(c) Be a bonafide amateur under the following conditions: 

(1) Must not be, or knowingly become, a professional in 
any sport. 

(2) Must not have received reimbursement or compensa- 
tion for loss of salary while engaged in competitive sports. 

(3) Must not have been a teacher receiving pay for instruc- 
tion in physical education or sport. 

(4) Must sign the following declaration: “I, the under- 
signed, declare on my honor, that I am an amateur according to 
Olympic rules.” 

The Olympic trials will be held in the following events: swim- 
ming, track and field, wrestling, boxing, gymnastics, fencing, 
basketball, modern pentathlon, rifle and pistol shooting, weight 
lifting and rowing. Selected candidates will be given proper 
training and coaching at various sites throughout the east coast 
to best prepare them for the trials. 

Swimmers will be chosen on the basis of results of the 1947 
All-Navy swimming and diving championships, and about 10 


Service Athletes eligible for 1948 Olympics 


of them will be ordered to the U. S. Naval Academy on or about 
1 March, 1948, for intensive training under the varsity swim 
coach. The track and field candidates, about 20 in all, will also 
be ordered to the Naval Academy for-training. Track and field 
Olympic trials will be held in Chicago in July, 1948. 

The catch-as-catch-can wrestling candidates will be selected 
on the basis of the results of the 1948 All-Navy wrestling tourna- 
ment. Thirty-two individuals, four in each weight class, will be 
sent to the Academy for coaching on or about 15 February, 1948. 

Boxing candidates will be selected from the 1948 All-Navy 
tournament. Four in each weight, or 32 in all, will go to 
Annapolis for further coaching. These men will enter the final 
trials, to be held in Boston, Mass., in July, without having to 
qualify in regional trials held throughout the country. Navy- 
Marine gymnastic competitors will be selected in the manner 
prescribed in (b) and (c) of the aforementioned qualifying 
methods. Six men will be ordered to the Naval Academy to 
work with the varsity coach there. Fencing, as usual, will be 
limited to the foil, epee and sabre. These candidates will also 
be selected as prescribed in (b) and (c). 

Basketball competition will be limited to those participating 
in the 1948 All-Navy basketball championships. Forty indi- 
viduals will be picked from the various teams. The selectees will 
go to Annapolis to train under the varsity coach, who will in 
time cut the squad to 18 men. These 18 will comprise the Navy 
team which will enter the AAU tournament to be held in Den- 
ver, Col. Survivors of this tournament will go to Madison 
Square Garden for the final selection of the U. S. Olympic bas- 
ketball team. 

The modern pentathlon competitors will be selected-according 
to (b) and (c) of the qualifying methods. This event, in which 
servicemen should be particularly qualified, is made up of five 
events: riding, fencing, shooting, swimming and athletics (a 
4000 meters cross-country run). Men chosen for this event will 
be ordered to Annapolis for initial training. It is then planned 
that advanced training will be conducted jointly with the Army 
at West Point and Fort Riley, Kan. 

Shooting candidates will be selected by the (b) and (c) 
methods, and nine individuals will be ordered to a Marine Corps 
activity for intensive training under Marine Corps coaches. 

The grunt-and-tug weight lifters will be selected on the basis 
of the results of the 1948 All-Navy weight-lifting tournament, 
and also, for those who can’t make that event, by the (b) and 
(c) methods. Ten individuals will be selected and ordered to a 
Marine Corps activity for training. Final trials in this event will 
be held in Philadelphia, Pa., during June, 1948. 

Personnel who feel they are qualified to be considered poten- 
tial Olympic material can get further details from the com- 
manding officers of their respective organizations. 
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T is stil] Possible for enlisted men, to choose their Overseas station of duty. ¢ 
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‘ the at same A 9 rank in t the time o ular Standing, not to exceed 60 days. 4 
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- Reminiscing on 


ITH this issue, Leatherneck Mag- 

azine takes time out to reminisce 

over its 30 years of service in the 
Marine Corps. With seven hashmarks to 
its credit, and no thought of retiring, the 
magazine is proud of the fact that it is the 
oldest service magazine in continuous 
publication. 

Leatherneck has changed a lot since its 
boot days at Quantico in 1917. Its record 
book was opened when Sergeant J. C. 
Smith, a Marine with newspaper experi- 
ence, found the new post of Quantico with- 
out a paper. With the backing of the post 
YMCA director, he took his plan to estab- 
lish a camp paper to Brigadier General 
John A. Lejeune and received approval to 
go ahead with the project. 

A volunteer staff put out the first issue of 
the new publication on November 24, 1917, 
with the bold letters, ‘The Quantico 
Leatherneck,”’ on its masthead. Due to the 
demands of war in France, several editors 
followed Sgt. Smith, and in 1918 a World 
War I “‘Marinette,’’ Private Lela Leibrand, 
held down the editorial desk for about 
three months. 

Two Leatherneck staff members of the 
old days were Courtney Ryley Cooper, 
well known writer of circus and mystery 
stories, and Major Donald Keyhoe, now an 
aviation writer for True Magazine. 

The paper became known simply as 
“The Leatherneck’’ when, on October 24, 
1918, ‘“‘Quantico’’ was dropped from the 
masthead. Its appearance had changed 
considerably when Captain John H. Craige 
the war analyst and author of books about 
the Corps, took over as officer in charge. 
The Leatherneck, which had made its 
debut as a full sized weekly newspaper, 
had by that time been reduced to the tab- 
loid size now common for all post papers. 

With Brigadier General Smedley D. 
Butler in command at Quantico, a post 
school was opened at his direction to fur- 
ther the education of Marines. This project 
grew to such proportions that the Inter- 
national Correspondence School was asked 
to supply the texts and adapt its method to 
the Marine Corps. In 1920 the Leather- 
neck became the official organ of this 
new Marine Corps Institute, and when 
MCI moved from Quantico, Va., to the 
Marine Barracks in Washington, D. C., 
Leatherneck came along. The first issue 
oan Washington was dated November 13, 

Through eyes of the Marines it served, 
The Leatherneck portrayed the world in 
travel, adventure, and educational stories 
and articles. By September, 1925, the 
publication had become a semi-monthly 
magazine, with a ‘‘slick’’ appearance. The 
edition of June, 1926, included a color 
cover and inside art. The stories and draw- 
ings of Colonel John W. Thomason, ‘‘the 
Kipling of the Marine Corps,’’ made their 
appearance on its pages along with the 
paintings of Colonel Donald L. Diékson, 
then a young reserve officer, and now 
famous for his art on Guadalcanal combat. 

Frank H. Rentfrow began an association 
of 10 years with Leatherneck when he 
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joined the staff in 1928. Five years of this 
period were spent as managing editor. His 
stories of Marines in World War I are still 
being reprinted. The adventure strip of 
“Sergeant Stony Craig,’’ which he created 
with Don Dickson, was discontinued only 
recently. Rentfrow came back into the 
Marine Corps as a chief warrant officer 
at the beginning of the Second World 
War and took over the editorship of the 
Quantico Sentry, formerly a civilian-run 
publication. 

Leatherneck took on its present appear- 
ance during World War II and made many 
rapid advances. It left the fold of MCI and 
struck out on its own under the manage- 
ment of the Leatherneck Association. 
In 1942 the magazine with a staff of 58 
men and women Marines was headed by 
Major Walter W. Hitesman. Circulation 
jumped to over 300,000. The wartime 
policy was; ‘‘to educate, indoctrinate, and 
entertain; to keep Marines informed of the 
latest developments in weapons, tactics, 
training and military geography.” 

The size of Leatherneck was increased, 
and fully illustrated stories of Marines in 
combat and training became the style. A 
host of fine writers, artists, and photogra- 
phers joined the staff from the professional 
world. Of the wartime artists and illustra- 
tors—Tom Lovell, John Clymer, Harry 
Koskinen, Pat Denman and John De- 
Grasse —-DeGrasse is the only remaining 
member. His illustrations have been ap- 
pearing regularly in the magazine for 
seven years. 

The work of such cartoonists, as Fred 
Rhoads, who created ‘‘Gizmo and Eight- 
ball,’ and Fred Lasswell, whose Marine 
“Hashmark” soon rivalled his civilian, 
“Snuffy Smith,” filled Leatherneck’s 
pages with varied humor. 

Frank X. Tolbert rose to a lieutenancy on 
the staff through his outstanding fact and 
fiction writing. Harold Helfer’s ‘Private 
Peepsight’’ became as well liked and 
famous as Henry Felsen’s ‘Gunther Gher- 
kin,’ whose original appearance had been 
made in the Parris Island Boot. 

An editorial office was opened in 
Hawaii in 1944 to cover the need of 
Marines overseas and Leatherneck com- 
menced publication of its well-received 
Pacific edition which finished out the war. 
Several thousand pony editions of other 
popular magazines were distributed over- 
seas at Leatherneck’'s expense. 

One of the last wartime projects spon- 
sored by Leatherneck was the new Guide- 
book for Marines. This manual was de- 
signed, illustrated, and written by members 
of the magazine staff in conjunction with 
Marine Corps Schools at Quantico and the 
Division of Plans and Policies at Marine 
Corps Headquarters. 

In the two years since the atomic end of 
hostilities, the magazine has published 
articles on many of the subjects which were 
restricted during the war. Some of its war- 
time editors have been retained as civilians 
and Leatherneck looks forward to many 
more years of service to its civilian and 
uniformed readers. SGT. EDWARD J. EVANS 
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In the ancient city of Edinburgh a detachment of Marines take part The Marines were off the battleship New Jersey, flagship of Admiral 
in the wreath-laying ceremony at the Scottish-American War Memorial. Richard L. Conolly. Edinburgh castle towers high in the background 


_ Midshipman Cruise 


Midshipmen and naval reservists are visitors 
to Britain and the Scandinavian nations 


in a revival of their annual practice tour 


Aboard the New Jersey, King Haakon VII of Norway seems fascinated Admiral H. H. Mclean, commander, Battleship Division One, and Captain 
by what he sees. At the monarch's left are Admiral Conolly, Rear G. L. Menocal, commanding officer of the battle-tested battlewagon 
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In the center of Scotland's hilly capital city stands famous Edinburgh 
foundations set on a rocky prominence. Its battlements, visiting firemen 
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F THE British and Scandinavians 
were a little dismayed by the UV. S. 
Midshipmen’s Practice Squadron 

this summer, the midshipmen were 
just as impressed by some of the 
things they saw during the cruise, par- 
ticularly beautiful Edinburgh with its 
frowning old castle. 

The Americans and their hosts trad- 
ed gazes and exchanged notes, not 
only at Edinburgh where perhaps the 
castle triumphed a little over the 
U.S.S. New Jersey, but at Rosyth in 

— Scotland; Oslo, Norway; Goteborg, 
Sweden; Copenhagen, Denmark, and the English ports of 
Weymouth, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Greenwich and Wool- 
wich. All were ports of call in the first postwar midship- 
men’s Atlantic cruise. 

In these pictures, taken by an official Navy photographer, 
Edinburgh predominates because of all the visited scenery, 
it most attracted the cameraman. The battlements view at 
the top of this page was taken from the historic castle. 
That’s the Firth of Forth you see in the distant haze. To 
the right, just out of the picture, is St. Margaret’s Chapel, 
so named in honor of the queen who is believed to have 
prayed there in the 11th Century. 

But if 10,000 U. S. sailors were kept entertained by the 
sights and the programs arranged for them wherever they 
stopped, they paid their fee with the ships they had with 
them. The two new battleships, New Jersey and Wisconsin; 
two aircraft carriers, six destroyers and numerous fleet aux- 
iliaries presented to the fleet-conscious English and Nor- 
wegians a cross-section of the sort of sea power that brought 
victory to the Allies in the Pacific. 

Two thousand midshipmen and 600 naval reservists made 
the trip, standing watches beside members of the regular 
ships’ companies. During the month they were in the sea 
areas of his command, Admiral Richard L. Conolly, com- 
mander of U. S. naval forces, Eastern Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean, was in operation charge of the squadron. Rear 
Admiral John Perry, commander of Carrier Division Six 
and Task Force 81, was in tactical command. 








no longer war worthy, serve now only as an elevated promenade for 
such as the Middies from 


One of the oldest parks 
Street Gardens with its 
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The Edinburghers take their turn with a look at the 
Endless streams paraded over the U.S. ships 













ELL, Johnson, I'll never be able to give it 

to you all in one piece. So to answer your 

question about what happened to me since 
I left you in Quantico, four years and five months 
ago, I'll have to tell you first about my getaway 

I flew to Frisco. There I checked in and out of the 
Department of the Pacific Headquarters like I was 
really going somewhere. I didn’t even stop to bat 
the breeze with Manny Waters or Martindale. I 
didn’t want anyone to get their hooks into me. And 
singing *“‘Solomon Islands here I come,’’ I got one 
leg inside a big flying boat out there at Alameda 
Airport. Then whoomph! came the trouble 
Someone tapped me on the fantail. I turned around 
It was one of those naval aviation yardbirds who 
has the nerve-wracking job of poking a flashlight 
into planes and pretending to fix something 

“Sergeant Maguire?”’ he asked 

*“Yes, Mack,”’ I said. ‘‘ Maguire’s the name."’ 

‘Hilary, S. F.?’’ he asked 

‘“*Right,’’ I said 

‘“You're wanted on the telephone.” 

So I followed him. And just guess who it was. It 
was Captain Calhoun, the embarkation officer, the 
guy I had brushed past in a hurry earlier in the day, 
after I had my orders endorsed at Headquarters 
Calhoun is one of those guys who smiles like a 
choirmaster singing a hymn while he tells you that 
your three children have slit their throats and your 
wife has run off with the Chinese laundryman. I 
knew right away, when I heard his voice, to stand 
by for a ram 


by Guy Richards 


The six-wheeler rolled past the pierhead like a football team through a field of daisies 
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“*T have a question to ask you, Maguire,”’ said he 

“Fire when ready,” said I 

“It’s about your sea-duty, your sea experience 
The general wanted me to ask you.” 

‘‘What about it, sor-r-r?”’ 

“The general wants to know how much sea 
experience you've had. It’s in connection with this 
trip across the Pacific.”’ 

Well, right then and there, Johnson, I made the 
biggest mistake of my life. I can trace all my 
troubles back to it. 1 couldn’t quite figure out what 
he was hinting around to, but like a damn fool I 
got the idea he was trying to figure out if I was 
going to be seasick or planesick on the long hop 
over that this was some new-fangled Army men 
tal examination that the Army doctors, in the 
confusion resulting from the national emergency, 
had sneaked into the Marines 

“*Sor-r-r,”’ I said, ‘‘when it comes to sea experi 
ence I can honestly say that I’ve spent more time 
out of sight of land than most Army doctors have 
spent holding hands over in the nurses quarters. 
Sail or steam, oars or paddles, fresh or salt, I’m 
more at home with them all than I am on dry land 
If anyone thinks that the sight of a little water is 
going to upset my stomach, just because I’m flying 
over it, well they’re crazy, sor-r-r!”’ 

“‘No one said anything about upsetting your 
stomach, Maguire. The point is, how much sea 
duty did you put in with troops in the Fleet Marine 
Force?” 

““More than two years, sor-r-r. I also did two 
years on the West Virginia. In addition to that, 
I’ve flown a lot, and planes don’t bother me any 
more than the sea does. You can be sure that on 
this flight there won't be the slightest trouble as 
far as I’m 

‘“*Right!’’ snapped the captain, ‘not flight trouble, 
Maguire. You’re going by ship!”’ 

He told me to come right back to the office. I 
sure had sold them the wrong package of apples 

Well, when I got back to 100 Harrison Street he 
flashed one of those friendly grins that he saves for 
the very moment he’s got the knife in you. I took 
a long look at that grin. I knew there was no use 
trying to buck the talents of such a natural-born 
torturer. All I could do was to keep his pleasure 
down by appearing to be entirely indifferent. So I 
smiled myself and I says good and quick, ‘‘ What’s 
the deal, sor-r-r?”’ 

Then he explained. It was a big experiment. A 
company of Marines and about 90 naval personnel 
were going to cross the Pacific in the first Liberty 
Ship ever to be used as a transport. It was leaving 
the next day. The Marine first sergeant had sud 
denly come down with appendicitis, which was the 
smartest thing he ever did, and as a result, said the 
captain, had been ordered by the general to find a 
suitable replacement. Someone right in town, who 
was going over anyway. And who had had a lot of 
sea experience. He thought of me 

At first they weren’t sure that I had had enough 
time afloat with troops, but after talking to me 
over the telephone, and learning that I was really 
more at home at sea than ashore, he, Capt. Calhoun, 
had no longer felt the slightest reservation that I 
would make good on this long voyage. Both he and 
the general, he said, were particularly pleased to 
know I was so conversant with shipboard duties 
because they didn’t want to mince words. This trip 
was going to be tough. The quarters would be very 
close. The vessel was slow. The only two officers 
senior to me would be a couple of feather mer 
chants from the Marine Corps Reserve — a couple 
of former newspapermen, who were full of fast talk, 
but really didn’t know a damn thing about any- 
thing. So he and the general were relying on me. 

He smiled again. Just like Anthony Eden. 

I groaned. There’s quite a little difference be- 
tween three days by plane and a month or so by 
boat. By the time I got there, maybe the war would 
be over and Mule Muller dead. Then I got to think- 
ing that it just might not turn out to be so bad 
after all. I figyred the company of Marines would 
be fighting Marines. Maybe we'd get there in three 
weeks. We'd all go to war together, and to hell with 
the slight delay. But I didn’t know the half of it 

The ship was in Oakland. Her name was the 
Ellery F. Wheelock. Whoever Wheelock was we 
never did find out. They build so many of those 
Liberties, you know, they say they just tear new 
names out of the phone book. It sort of made you 
proud of the war effort to realize that they'd already 
gotten down to the W’s. 

I pulled up to the pier about sunset and at first 
I couldn’t see any ship. When they’re loaded, those 
Liberties don’t ride much higher than a tug. Only 


the tip of the mainmast showed. I figured that this 
was a tender to carry me out to the convoy. But I 
got the right dope as soon as I dragged my seabag 
onto the pier. There was the Wheelock all right 
Ten thousand tons of confusion and unfinished 
business. What a lashup! I tell you, Johnson, I 
never saw anything like it 

The Marines were leaning and standing against 
the stanchions and sitting on cargo around the pier 
They were waiting for someone to give them the 
word. You know, just like a bunch of soldiers that 
have been marched over to attend a lecture. Only 
there isn’t any lecture because the general has sent 
for the lecturer about something else. And the 
lecturer 1s waiting in the general's office because the 
general has forgotten all about having sent for him 
and is 20 miles away watching a platoon defense 
problem. And the men who are waiting for the 
lecture don’t give a damn if there is one or not be 
cause they know they gain nothing either way. So 
they’re calling no one’s attention to the mistake 
You know what I mean a typical moment in the 
national crisis where everyone is busy winning the 
war except all members of the armed forces 

Their helmets and bedding rolls and rifles were 
scattered all over dunnage and cargo still to be 
loaded. The two stern hatches were still working 
Stevedores were jabbering. They were putting 
aboard the last few tons of bombs, mines, mortar 
ammo, gasoline and fuses. The slingloads were 
rising and curving up over those Marines and every 
time they looked at a new slingload of bombs and 
mines going aboard their own ship, I tell you, their 
eyes popped out farther 

‘“Companee, ten-HUT!”’ I growled 

One man looked at me and spat. The others just 
stood there, doping off 

**When I says attention,"’ said I, raising my voice, 
‘“*I don’t mean I’m trying to sell you a chance on a 
Chevrolet sedan. Now, COMPANEE-EE-EE,”’ I 
yelled, really pouring it out from the pit of the 
gizzard, ‘‘ten-HUT!! !” 

That did it. Boy, you ought to see them snap to 
it. They looked like a thousand pound bomb had 
just come through the roof 

**Right guide post here,”’ I said. ‘‘ Two ranks!" 

No kidding, Johnson, it did my heart good to see 
those kids move. Once more I hadn’t lost my 
natural genius for asserting command. After scram 
bling and pushing and jumping down from stacks 
of gas tanks and stuff, they froze into a line of 
three platoons as pat as those dancing Roxyettes 
in Radio City, New York. They looked good and 
scared, too. That’s just the way I want troops when 
I first take over 

“*Now then,” said I, ‘‘I want to know who you 
are and where you were trained and where the hell 
you think you're going. At ease! Now, you, Sergeant. 
You step up and tell me.”’ 

I pointed to a big, tall boney sergeant who was 
standing in front of the first platoon. His name was 
Hobart, Bill Hobart, of Piney Ridge, North Caro 
lina. It turned out that all he knew was heavy 
machine guns. He couldn't tell you his own brother’s 
name because it didn’t have anything to do with a 
machine gun. But damned if he couldn’t detail strip 
a fifty with one hand, in the dark, upside down 

“*I don’t know the answer, Sarge,’’ said he. ‘I 
just got stuck with this outfit yesterday.’ 

“*Very well, then, Red you tell me the answer. 
Front and center!” 

I pointed at a little red-haired guy, number two 
in the front rank, first squad. He front and cen 
tered. Then he told me the bad news. 

“‘We’re boots, Sir. We just got through at Camp 
Elliott. They gave us two hours notice down there 
yesterday. Some of our families were already on the 
way down for graduation but they told us to 
speak to nobody. Then they put us on a train and 

and here we are.” 

**Where do you think you're going?” 

‘*We don’t know, Sir. Guadalcanal, I guess.’ 

‘*Who brought you down here?” 

‘I don’t know who he was, Sir.”’ 

‘‘What are you “‘sirring’ me for? I’m no officer.” 

‘**Well, Sir, I mean — well, at boot camp they told 
us to say Sir to all the DI’s and corporals and ser 
geants and everything. And no one has ever told 
us not to.”’ 

“I’m telling you not to right now. Knock it off 
Now tell me this. Why didn’t you all go on board 
and grab some quarters?” 

‘*We did go on board. But there’s a Navy gang 
on there under command of a chief torpedoman. He 
said they were all busy getting squared away. He 
said he thought it would be better if the Marines 
got off the ship while his men were busy fixing up 
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the hold. He said there was no sense in all of us 
milling around in there.’ 

**A chief torpedoman,”’ said I. ‘‘Good God! A 
bunch of Marines and you let a chief torpedoman 
talk you overboard while his men grab all the best 
bunks under the lights and ventilators. Wait till 
you see what they’ve saved you. It will be a couple 
of square feet right next to the steampipes.”’ 

**Let me tell you something about torpedomen,”’ 
said I. ‘‘They’re wacky. They sit all day in the 
bowels of the ship and drink pink alcohol, the stuff 
that goes into their torpedoes, which they call 
‘Pink Lady.’ Why, I know some that never come 
topside for fresh air for six months at a stretch 
They’re like bats that live in caves. Only there's 
one thing that isn’t batty about them and that’s 
how to make themselves comfortable aboard ship 
Comfortable at your expense. Now wake up. From 
here on you've got to fight to live. Have you been 
paid lately?” 

‘“*No, sir, we’ve never been paid.”’ 

**Don’t say Sir. Have you any cigarets?”’ 

‘*A pack or so each, I guess.” 

“So you don’t know what’s aboard or whether 
there’s cigarets or money or food or water or soap 
or books or pogey bait —or what the hell there is 
for a month or so’s trip across the Pacific?” 

Johnson, they were boots all right. Did you ever 
hear of such a bunch of innocent lambs? From that 
moment I knew exactly why Almighty God had 
sent a man like me to take care of them 

I went aboard right away. A quick reconnais 
sance confirmed my worst fears. Under the cool 
and conniving direction of this chief torpedoman, 
who’s name was Henry Van Deusen (and with a 
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NO SALE (cont.) 


build like the backside of a brewery horse) the Navy 
had moved in with their usual thoroughness. They 
had left room the size of a postage stamp for 166 
Marines to eat, sleep, wash and breathe. There were 
about 50 of those swab-jockeys. Hell, it looked like 
a girls’ camp in there. They had a victrola going. 
One steward’s mate was pushing an electric iron 
over his pants for God knows what great occasion 
Clothes were hung everywhere. You know the Navy 
They always move into a place like they expect to 
raise their grandchildren in it 

I looked around. Now I could see what this great 
transport experiment was that Capt. Calhoun was 
talking about. It meant packing 216 men into the 


top tier of Number Three Hatch. Then sending 
them across the Pacific. In that way you could get 
those men over without displacing more than one 
twentieth of the ship's cargo space. A great idea, eh, 
Johnson? I bet some Stateside ensign got promoted 
to lieutenant just for thinking it up 

It meant that all hands were crammed together 
in an airless pocket with no portholes in it. Right 
in the center were hatch covers for the lower holds 
On the starboard side was a galley and steam table 
which told me that we were going to cook and chow 
right in our own little home sweet home. All the 
rest of the space was piled three deep with steel 
bunks. Why the whole set-up would have fitted 
inside the men’s room at Union Station, Chicago 


And would have smelt a lot more like American 
Beauty Roses 

Well, right away I could see that unless the 
Marines won a solid bargaining position by a sudden 
diplomatic stroke, like maybe plenty of whiskey, 


we were going to see the Pacific through an eight 
ball 
I ducked topsides. I didn't want this fat torped 


man, Van Deusen, to see from my face that I felt 
mean and double-crossed. And it was a damn sight 
easier to climb the ladder than to change my ex 
pression 

I made a tour of the ship. A stop in the ship’s 
crews quarters established other facts which only 
further emphasized that whatever brilliant strok« 
the Marines were going to spring, they'd better 
spring it quick. In an hour the ship was going t 
anchor out in the stream. The next morning, being 
Sunday, she was going to pull alongside a Ds 
Gaussing pier in Fris¢ but only for two hours, to 
have herself neutralized against magnetic mines 
Two hours in Frisco! And on Sunday morning! 
What the hell brilliant stroke could you pull off at 
1 time like that? 

Io make things even blacker, I found that there 
were no cigarets aboard for the troops. No soap 


No showers. No fresh water for washing. No PX 
supplies No coke No rations except what the 


ship’s steward was going to issue out of the kind 
ness of his heart 

You know, it’s funny, Johnson, when things are 
only a little tough you just gripe and beat your 
chops. But when they're really tough, I mean 
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damn awful, it teases out the old Marine in you. 
And with a new resolve I made some quick estimates 
of the situation. I noticed that our deck cargo 
included six new Coast Guard picket boats complete 
with cabins and galleys. Also four Navy reefers. 
You know, those big Navy ice boxes, each capable 
of cooling thousands of pounds of supplies. Of 
course, they had no electric power. But aboard ship 
you can always wire it in. 

Right then and there, Johnson, remembering 
those hot days at Cavite and Guam, I knew that a 
truckload of Coca Cola would make it possible to 
take over that ship from the captain right down 
There wasn’t a bottle of coke aboard. That’s be- 
cause none of that mob had ever been in the kind 
of heat we were heading for. They didn’t know any- 
thing about the trading and conniving that lay 





ahead of us. Or what any bottle of iced fizz, especially 
coke will do out there to acquire a piece of hot man’s 
property 

Well, then, I certainly swung into action. I went 
down to the pier and marched those Marines right 
on board. I got them all in a huddle just aft of 
amidships. I gave them the word. Said I: 

“Right now you guys are starting your combat 
experience. We're in a hell of a jam. Our position 
on this ship is worse than the rats and the cock 
roaches. In two hours tomorrow morning we've 
got to lay our hands on a truckload of coke and 
about three hundred cartons of cigarets or give up 
all hope of running this ship to suit ourselves.” 

Well, some of these kids were so green they 
didn’t get the point. They were more worried about 
the bombs and mines aboard. Some wanted me to 
get the Navy to let us wait for another boat. Some 
wanted to know where the battleships and cruisers 
were that were going to protect the convoy. 

‘“‘What convoy?” I fairly screamed at them 
“Hell, there isn't any convoy. It’s just us! Ten 
thousand tons of gasoline and high explosives! A 
damn seagoing firecracker, that’s what we are. If 
you think any convoy or battleship would dare to 
come near us on the high seas, you're nuts. We’re 
a menace to navigation. You're in the death house 
right now. And here's what I'd like to know. Do 
you want to spend your last few days in misery, 
eating the crumbs that fall off the table from a 
union crew and a bunch of fat torpedomen? Or do 
you want to die like Marines? Do you want to be 
big shots in your part of the jail up to the very 
minute you’re dead? Or do you want to go up to 
the last day quivering with fright and bossed around 
by even the cooks and the garbagemen?”’ 

You just have to give people a little time, John- 
son, to let the truth sink in. Well sure enough, the 
little red-haired runt called O’Grady, he sings out 
‘*What’s the deal, Sarge? Let’s get going!”’ 

From then on I was the Great Maguire. I had 
them in the hollow of my hand. I got them hep to 
the plan, namely, that the minute the ship touched 
Frisco next morning every man would have a mis- 
sion. We would pool our money. We would call up 
every charity in the classified phone book and ask 
for help--the Red Cross, the Volunteers of America, 
Catholic Charities, Protestant Charities, Jewish 


Charities, any and all charities. We would call 
every wholesale bottler and confectionary in the 
hopes of finding someone in on Sunday morning 
who would sell us a truckload of coke. We would 
send echelons out by trolley and taxi to scour every 
coffee pot and all night restaurant for cigarets, 
candy and coke. We would post scouts at big high- 
way intersections near the ship in the hopes of 
nabbing a coke truck. ; 

Do you know, Johnson, that gang got so excited 
they couldn’t sleep. We had field rations for supper. 
Then we stood topside watching the city lights. 

When we hit Frisco the next morning they poured 
over the side like the first wave at Tulagi. It was 
strictly against regulations. I shouldn’t have let a 
man leave the ship. Yet I was damned sure if they 
ever hit an enemy-held shore as hard as they were 
hitting Frisco, the practice was worth it. The 
streets were almost empty. Within five blocks, three 
gangs had dredged up some telephones, one on the 
pier, others in a fish bar and coffee pot. As one 
echelon settled down to phoning, I saw others 
scooting down the sidestreets, running at the double 
quick eight blocks in all directions. Locked up as 
tight as everything was at that hour, I knew that 
when these assault waves got a little deeper some- 
thing would have to break. 

“*Remember,”’ I shouted at them. ‘‘ This is H-Hour 
minus one and three quarters. Everything you pick 
up has got to be down at the ship by ten minutes 
to nine!”’ 

As for me, I had a roll of $881 in my hip pocket. 
That was $150 less than the grand total we had 
collected from ourselves the night before. The kids 
were short of dough. But a poker winner and a 
crap winner each came through with a loan, by 
popular request, for four hundred apiece. I contribu- 
ted $1 for goodwill. You know it doesn’t do for a 
senior officer to remain entirely aloof from these 
little financial deals. I portioned out $150 to the 
cigaret and candy crews in $10 lots. Then I took up 
a position in front of the pier. I was to act as a 
central purchasing agent for any opportunity that 
turned up. 

Well, I waited and waited. The place was as dead 
as a Non-commissioned Officers Ball five minutes 


after the beer’s run out. A whole half hour went by 
and this fat torpedo chief, Van Deusen, he waddles 
out. He spits tobacco juice and looks at his watch 
and looks at me and waddles back towards the 
gangway. It was a long walk for a torpedoman. 
About one hundred and sixty feet. So I shouts to 
him, sarcastic as hell: “‘If you're going for a hike, 
Chief, there’s plenty of time to go back and get your 
jungle pack.”’ 

He gives me a sour grin. 

About an hour goes by and I’m getting good and 
worried. Maybe I'd overestimated these boots, I 
get to thinking. Maybe the whole bunch had de- 
cided not to ride over on this floating death house. 
Maybe they’d all decided to go over the hill. 

Right then a taxi rushes up. Two boots are waving 
and gesticulating out of the window. I hurry over 
to the curb. 

‘Sarge, we've found a truck loaded with coke,”’ 
gasps out one of them. It was O’Grady, the same 
little runt who had backed me up the night before. 
“‘The driver won’t sell any of it. We thought you 
could talk him into it, Sarge. Come on!”’ 

I jumped in the cab. Off we went. 

“Why won't he sell?”’ I asked. 

“Says he’s got to get the whole truckload to 
Sacramento for a firemen’s picnic this afternoon. 
Says only his office can change his orders. We 
called his office — but they’re not open yet.”’ 

‘““Sacramento,”’ I said. ‘‘Hell, they can get coke 
there anytime. Where is this guy?” 

‘‘We’ll show you. He’s having breakfast up the 
line. His truck is parked across the street.” 

Well, to be perfectly truthful, Johnson, this 
didn’t turn out to be one of the easiest deals I’ve 
ever put across. The driver was a great big gorilla 
around six feet four, with forearms as big around 
as your belly. The boys pointed him out through the 
windows of a cafeteria. I could see him carving up 
a double stack of wheat cakes all surrounded by six 
little empty jugs of syrup. His truck was across the 
way. It was one of those big red six-wheelers with 
different rows and racks all loaded down with full 
cases of coke. Boy, it made my mouth water to 








think of all the goods and services that cargo would 


e get you in the South Pacific. I told the boys to 
a guard the truck. Then I went inside. 

d Well this driver not only turns out to be dumb 
y He turns out to be incapable of any appeal to 
3, reason. He is a big Polak. He don’t say much. He 
uf appears to be listening. When you're through talk 
f ing he nods just like he's all for you and you've 

convinced him. Then he says no, nothing doing 

d I could have socked him over and over. He kept 


repeating his one idea as if it were the only thing 
he had ever learned to put into English: ‘I go 


d Sacramento for Sierra Bottling Company. If they 
s say sell Marines I sell Marines. If they no sell 
a Marines I go Sacramento.” 
y ‘**But how in hell can they say sell to the Marines,”’ 
© I asked, “‘if you won't wait around until your office 
e opens and we can talk to them?” 
e ‘‘Orders,"’ said he ‘‘I must get Sacramento by 
e four. I no like Sacramento. Very hot.’ 
e I talked to him so long that the remainder of his 
s wheat cakes got cold and he had to order another 
e double stack. While he was waiting for his second 
s order he ate the rest of his first order. This would 
t have been good delaying tactics and could have 
Z lasted until his office opened, but I was running 
short of time myself. I sweated out that second 
J order of wheat cakes and I didn’t say much until 
k the big palooka was all through and standing in 
s front of the joint picking his teeth. Then I socked 
it to him 
. ‘*Goddam it, man,”’ I said, ‘‘I have half a notion 
d to put you under arrest for trying to hold up the 
s ‘ war effort. In 40 minutes we're leaving the United 
a States, maybe never to return. We're going to re 
y inforce the Marines at Guadalcanal in defense of 
i the State of California and incidentally the whole 
a f United States, including the Sierra Bottling Com- 
e pany. We need this coke. The Marines on Guadal- 
e canal need it. Forty minutes from now is too late. 


Pp Yet while the Japs are on our very doorstep you're 


a willing to shilly shally around trying to convince 
t me that a bunch of Sacramento firemen need it 

more than we do. Now get in that truck and drive 
d where I tell you. That’s an order. And don’t you 
s look either to the left or right!”’ 


som =—s in shipboard tactics 


y Believe me, Johnson, to zing out that last com- 
*S mand, I pulled my intestines right up to my tonsils 
h I even scared me. I saw this big Polak shake. Then 
ie he glanced in both directions. I guess he was look- 
1. : ing for a cop. Only before I let go I had taken the 
o : precaution to glance likewise and had learned what 
ey he was now learning himself the streets were 
ir empty. All except for the two Marines right by his 
truck 


: He was alone in the world. The Marines had 
d landed on him and his truck. I have always enjoyed 
I watching one of these big gorillas, who are so confi- 


dent of their muscular power, when they run smack 


e. : into a problem that can’t be solved by a single 
swipe of their big forearms 

ig Well, he moved towards the truck. There was 

Tr i nothing else for him to do. You could see he was 


stalling for time. That suited me. Stalling for time 
meant driving down to the ship 
le I motioned to the two boots. *‘O’Grady,”’ I said, 


c. { ‘Sit next to this man and show him the way to the 
uu ' ship. Your partner and I'll stand on the running 
) board.” 
. That’s the way we drove. Marines were on all 
: sides of him to make sure he didn’t get any sudden 
0 new steering plans. As we got closer to the pier we 
n. : ran into a bunch of the other boys carrying cigarets 
le : and packages. They gave us a big cheer. Some of 
) them hopped aboard. At the entrance to the pier a 
re | watchman raised his hand to hold up the truck. 
| The big Polak,jams on his brakes 
1€ “Stand aside!’’ I yelled at the watchman. Two 
Navy guards came running out. ‘‘ Tell that man to 
1S stand aside,’’ I yelled at them. ‘‘But grab a couple 
re of cokes first!”’ 
la They grinned and grabbed a couple of cokes. 
id O’Grady put his foot on the accelerator. We went 
1€ rolling past that pierhead like a football team 
ip charging through a field of daisies. O’Grady made 
1X the Polak pull right up next to the ship. I could see 
re Van Deusen, the torpedoman, moving over to the 
ch gunwale to find out what was causing all the noise. 
il I made a mental note to be careful how much he 
tO saw. He might be just the man who would be glad 
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to testify against me in a general court-martial 


‘**Now then,”’ I said to the Polak, ‘Back where 


you saw that watchman you'll find a public phone 
You call your office about this deal. We'll watch 
your truck for you.” 

He seemed delighted at the idea of leaving. I 
think he figured this was going to be out and out 
robbery and the faster it went into the 
the insurance company the faster he 
doing his duty 

‘*How many cases you want buy?” he asked 

He was carrying 360. I had already figured that 
to stay clear of trouble we would have to pay a dime 
a bottle. That would cover the deposit on the bottles 
which we couldn't promise to return. Three hundred 
cases, 24 to a case, at a dime a bottle, was $720. I 
counted it out 

‘“*Here,”’ I said, handing him the cash. *‘ You tell 
your boss you have the dough for 300 cases. That's 
what we need.” 

He thundered down the pier, swinging 
forearms. In the twinkle of an eye I got my working 
party together. We carried our 300 cases on board 
That working party was singing. I tell you, Johnson, 
it makes all the difference in the world for whose 
benefit a working party is ordered out on an urgent 
assignment. As those Marines came rolling up the 
gangway, each with a case of coke, those torpedo 
men dropped all their ironing and pressing down 
below and came right up topside with their jaws 
hanging wide open. 

I held a muster roll. Not one of my men was 
missing. They told me we had flushed up enough 
cigarets for about eight cartons per man. About 
half had come in a whole station-wagon load brought 
down by a little old woman whose eyes were still 
wet from a sob story told by one of our emergency 
telephone squads. She had picked up stuff from the 
Red Cross and the Volunteers of America. And her 
whole load was free. Absolutely free. That is, free 
to the Marines. She made no stipulation that any 
had to be given to anyone else 

They hauled up the gangway. They disconnected 
the DeGaussing cables. They let go the springlines 
and the breastlines. That pier was operated by the 
Navy so naturally it took a lot longer to get the 
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ship free and clear than if civilian longshoremen 
were doing it. Even then, with the old tub standing 
well off,-there was no sign of the Polak coke driver 
He didn’t show up until we were beginning to 
run astern. Then he comes lumbering out of the 
darkness and stands in the sunlight blinking and 
peering at our fast retreating ship. Then he sees me. 
““Hey, Hey,” he shouts. ‘‘I got the office. They say 
no, no! No sell!” 
““Okay,’’ I shouted right back. ‘‘ Then it’s all off 
You can keep the money. We'll keep the coke!”’ 
Some of the boots started to laugh and catcall. 
“It’s all off,”’ they yelled. ‘Forget it!’’ 


hands of 





Just then I expect to see the big Polak get mad 
and try to have the ship stopped. Instead he starts 
to wave those big meat choppers. And he starts to 
smile. He holds up one hand so as to keep the sun 


out of his eyes and then he bellows 

‘They said no sale, no sale they would geef 
you the whole damn thing!” 

You could have split me open with a flea swatter 
I didn't believe him 

A great wave of groans broke out from all the 
Marines. One of them sings out: ‘‘Hey, Sarge, did 


you hear that? Let's go back and get our money! 

Of course 
bac k 
other 


there was no chance to turn the ship 
One tug was pushing her stern inshore. An 
was about ready to 
The situation called for a stroke of genius to pre 
vent a serious outbreak of bad morale and I did the 
best thing I could think of 

“If you believe that lying Polak,”’ I bawled out 
so that all hands could hear me, ** you might as well 
go back to boot camp. You're the sort of Marines 
who'd fall for a bunch of Japs if they sang out in 
the middle of the night ‘Throw down 
We surrender! Come over and have a drink!’ 

‘** Now listen, you guys,"’ I says. ‘Get this through 
your fat heads. In this world nothing is free. Noth 
ing! A lot of suckers once thought this was a free 
country and now you're all on your way out to pay 
for what they thought. Listen, where you're going 
money worth a nickel. That Polak knows he 
was a sucker to take our money. Now that 
stung he's trying to get even. He's trying to make 
you think you're the suckers. Okay! Any man who 
thinks he’s a sucker, step up. I'll buy his coke!” 


shove her bow seaward 


your arms! 


isn't 


he's 


That fixed them. Believe me, Johnson, no one 
stepped up 
Well, just after I told them off, and when I 


turned to go below, who should I find right behind 


me, grinning as cool and sneering as an admiral's 


flag lieutenant, but that fat tub of grease, Van 
Deusen. I guess he'd been there and heard the 
whole thing 

‘Little financial trouble, Sarge?’’ says he, slow 
and insinuating 

‘No,” I says, “‘“Chief, just too many of 
my boys been getting shyster notions from all 
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your ironing tailors I mean sailors.” 

I went forward a few steps. Then I let him have 
a couple more out of my stern tubes. ‘‘ By the way, 
Chief,’’ I says, ‘“‘If any of those tailors, I mean 
sailors, should get hot and thirsty down there in 
the hold and maybe would like a nice bottle of iced 
coke, just speak to me, will you? I think we can 
arrange some kind of a fair deal with a little premium 
for freight, labor and overhead. Say some little 


sum like maybe a buck and a half a bottle.”’ 

Believe me, Johnson, I didn’t have the heart to 
turn around and see the expression on his face. Some 
day I'll tell you about the voyage 


END 
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Postwar Anecdote 


If you haven't already heard about it, we thought 
this a pretty fair postwar anecdote. When the 
Marines stormed ashore at Guam the were in 
pertinently greeted by this sign 

Welcome to Guam 
U. S. Marines 
(signed) The U. S. Nav 

It was never definitely proved, but there can be 
little doubt that th iderwater demolition boys 
haddunit. W else? Word got ar i that some of 
them were punished for the deed | not being 
illowed on the next operation 

Later, t UDT boys pr that, if tl had put 
the sign up, they weren't being nasty. They were 


some f them a visit he aske 
would like 10 per cent boost in pay 
The UDT boys said yes, the would like the 
boost in | 
The assault troops didn't get the increase. Neither 
did the UDT boys. So the story goes 


just kidding. When an admiral it f Washington 


Rum Deal 


Britain's First Lord of the Admiralty, Viscount 


Hall, is a man for you, a friend of the Royal Marines 





and the many British tars who sail the seven seas 
A very serious matter was recently taken before 





the British government. It concerned the daily grog 
issued men of the Royal Navy. Someone wanted t 
do away with it; someone who had not the slightest 
regard for historic precedent, for the tastes and the 
welfar f His Majesty's seamer 

There was a time, up to a point in the Eighteent! 
Ce , whe ) f Great Br ‘ i get 
issue of straight It w gu tl N 
th ' ¢ it tury 
whe x t et y | 
grog A i i. Grog xt 
md wat 

At { ¢ ¢ . e¢ st} I 
wa t t M t 
1939 " CG ¢ 

R: tly t , ] t H S 
of Lor Vi tH . A Na vent 
before that wort phat 
stat ? > ty 

° 
Smash Landing 

This was al t as ticklisl ituation as you 
could think of f fouled-up plat If it hadn't been 
running out of gas just ,% moment it most 


assuredly would have run out of rivets 
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weather was approaching and low-hanging 
clouds were rapidly closing in over Floyd Bennett 
Field when the Marine Beechcraft, still three hours 
i Point and running out of gas, radioed 
the Bennett Field tower for emergency assistance 
Ground Control Approach instructed the pilot to 
take up a heading of 090 degrees and hold it until he 


was itacted to come in. Ten minutes later, though, 
he realized he ild not wait much longer. He looked 
for an opening in the overcast, found it, spotted 
ground, and elected to take a chance on finding the 


field on his own. He pushed over at 4800 feet, broke 
out below the clouds at 1300, and made it in okay 
With a great deal of relief he climbed out and 
The fourth had 
two gallons of petrol left, barely enough to wet the 
But that wasn’t all. The 
buckled, rivets had popped, the wing center section 
bly was broken on left and 

right, and the center section spar assembly was 


found that three gas tanks were dry 


fuselage was 


No one had any 


explanation. The shortage of gas 


turned out to be sheer Providence 


Captain Field Cook 


It might not happen again in a 1000 years, but 
Donald Sorenson holds the title of being the only 
field cook to command a light cruiser, or any cruiser 
as a matter of fact 

This all came about when the second USS 
Houston, while attached to the Third Fleet, was 
engaged in battle just above the Philippines. After 
about four hours of fighting she was hit by a torpedo 
that knocked out all engines and left her motionless. 

All hands stayed by their guns and continued 
firing until a starboard list 1 


eveloped, endangering 


their safety. Soon the order to abandon ship was 
given 
The Marine detachment fell in at quarters to cut 


loose the life rafts and nets assigned to them. Field 


Cook Sorenson worked very feverishly cutting the 
{ nets from their moorings atop six-inch Gun 


Turret Tw This was the last any of the Marines 


Later on that same day the crewmen were finally 
picked up by destroyers which eventually landed 
them in San Francis It was there that they heard 
the Houston hadn't gor flown after all, but was in 

South P I I te ) re s before 








As they went aboard who do you think was on 
hand to greet them? Sorenson! Their first question 
was “What in HELL happened to you? We had 
given you up for dead!” 

It seems that Sorenson had worked up quite an 
appetite cutting the nets and rafts loose, and had 
decided to go back to the galley for some chow. He 
loaded up with a stack of pies and went forward to 
his General Quarters station, but on his arrival he 
found his mates had already abandoned ship. The 
only thing left for him to do was to stay aboard. 
This he did 


Where There's Smoke 
As Parris Island DIs go, Staff Sergeant Charles C. 


Allen figures he is a pretty kindly sort. For example, 
he has been accustomed to giving his platoon 
smoking periods at regu/ar intervals 

That little custom may stop 

Sergeant Allen isn’t sure yet, but he may have 
been the object of a little kidding on the part of a 
boot 

Here's how it went. One day, after time out for a 
smoke, a recruit came up to his august self and 
opened his mouth. 

““Sir,’’ said the boot, a particularly green specimen, 





“Sir, I smoked two cigarets, but I can’t smoke any 
more!” 

Sergeant Allen could hardly believe his ears. 

“‘What’s wrong with them?” 

“Oh, nothing wrong with the cigaret, I guess,” 
said the boot, getting greener, but 

The sergeant broke in 

*‘Do you smoke lad?” 

“No si 

“Then, what th’ 

“Sir, I thought we had to when you gave the 
order ‘time out for a smoke’, so I tried twice and 
Sir, I'll be out on the third one 

Sergeant Allen is a reasonable and compassionate 
man, but could he have been the butt of a cigaret 


1 


Sergeant Allen hates to think of it 


Folding Mattresses 


When the battalions go out for a hike there always 
seems to be some knucklehead who is forever for- 
getting part of his equipment. And now with the 
new portable mattresses the Marines may soon be 
carrying, it will just give him something else to leave 
on his bunk 

The mattress will be a mummy-shaped, mouth 
inflated gadget made of light-weight nylon cloth. 
THe six-foot, six-inch affair looks like a modified 
rubber boat. It can be folded into a 56-ounce package 
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and carried in combat packs. When it is inflated it 
prevents contact with the ground and its air spaces 
will retain body heat. You won't roll out either. The 
hollowed out effect will prevent that 

The troops carrying these will more than likely 
acquire the same nom de plume the rubber boat 
companies put up with during the war. 


The Quinlan Quota 


The Quinlans of Charleston, W. Va., have a sort 
of a time-machine frequency to their appearance in 
the Marine Corps 

Charles T. and Robert represent the fourth gen 
eration. Their father, Louis, belonged during World 
War I. Louis’ father, Charles M., served from 1890 
to 1893, and Caesar G., great grandfather of the 
current crop, was a Civil War Marine captain 

Charles T. and Robert were discharged shortly 
after the end of World War II, but, to keep the 
chain going, Charles has enlisted in the Reserves 

Take it from there, Alley Oop! 


Easy Does It 


Sergeant Major Chester O. Hanford has turned in 
one of the neatest tricks in the Corps. It has taken 
him 39 vears to do it. In all that time he has had to 
put only one man on report. This record probably 
won't be marred now, because Sgt. Hanford is 
getting out 

How did he do it? It wasn’t by force. Sgt. Han 


ford is no burly, ham-fisted, bull-voiced battering 
ram. He is a small man with a soft voice. 

““Never could see a little guy like me running 
around knocking guys’ blocks off,’’ he will tell you. 
“So I learned a little secret. Make ’em like you and 
they'll do anything you say.” 

Widely read and proud of his ever-growing 
library, Hanford’s favorite hobby is cinching a com 
mand or comment with a literary quotation. That 
snowed the boys 

When he becomes a civilian he will live in Seattle 
and spend his time hunting and fishing, and reminis 
cing about ‘“‘my boys.”’ 


Dime a Time 


If you are fortunate enough to own a small plot of 
ground with any old worn out foxholes on it 
stand a chance of collecting a little extra beer mor 


The house of Representatives was recently called 
upon to settle a claim for damages inflicted in tl 
digging of 375 foxholes on the property of a Tennes 


c 





see farmer during maneuvers in 1943 and 1944 
Accepting the recommendations of a government 
appraiser, the House had agreed to pay the owner 
10 cents per cavity. But before the man could collect 
his $37.50, (red tape you know), he died, and the 
trustees for his estate did not have the stamina to 
contest the dime-a-time award. 





Surprise Party 


Back in 1927 when 
on recruiting duty in 
Daniels. It was a surp1 


ise t Sct in 
in up They had been buddies before, when Daniel 
served with the Corps in Haiti during World War 
Then the years began to roll b gain ( 
15, 20 of them. Bottum never heard in 
intil one recent day when he was on duty in the 
Separation office at San Diego. There was 
graph on Daniels in a column of the Chevron 1 
paper called ‘‘Four Years Ago This Week.” Alt] 
the story was four y« old vas mice to hear 
Asa and to } V ol ilts like him were still 
in the C ps 
A few weeks later when Sergt. Bott 
( more all but f tten A look« 
his desk and the Tech Serge D l 
Sergt. Bottun reall rised a 
about discharging Sergt. Daniels 


The Age of Warriors 


Sergeant 


Harry Bottum w 
Kansas City he enlisted , 
old Asa come 


According to the Veterans Administratiot 
average man still in the ned forces 1s four 
younger than the avert ete f World W 
which 1s 29 years old 

In a summary of its age tt j ch 
VA made thes iditional servation f 

(1) Average of the World W I vet 

(2) Spanish-American War vet 1.1 ye 

(3) Indian wars, 85 years 

(4) Civil War, 100 ears 
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WE THE MARINES (cont.) 
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Ex-Marine William Lutz, recently converted Moslem, is shown seated on an ottoman in his home 
at Oakland, California, after declaring himself ‘‘Grand Mufti of the Western United States” 
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“Meet old buddies in the Reserves,"" proved to be more than just a slogan to Staff Sergeant 
Paul Ellis of Squadron 451, Willow Grove, Pa. He now has the same Corsair that he had in Japan 
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WISCONSIN BONUS 


HE bonus data concerning the state 
of Wisconsin which appeared in the 
article, “Bonuses For Millions,” in the 
September Leatherneck was incorrect as 
the result of misleading information re- 
ceived before we went to press. At that 
time the bonus, as outlined in the article, 
was only a bill before the Wisconsin 
legislature. Unfortunately, that bill did 
not pass, nor did any of the other bonus 
measures before that body. 

However, another bill did pass which 
will be of interest to Wisconsin Marines. 
It calls for a referendum vote by the 
voters of the state in November 1948 on 
this question: “Shall the legislature 
enact a 3 per cent retail sales tax to raise 
a total sum not to exceed $200,000,000 to 
be used to finance a bonus for veterans 
of World War II?” If the referendum 
vote carries, then the 1949 Wisconsin 
legislature will consider bonus legisla- 
tion. This leaves the bonus question in 
Wisconsin squarely before the people. 


It Pays to Complain 


Proof that the Navy has an open mind on some 
things can be found at Cherry Point where $1990 
was paid to kibitzers with ideas. Those rewarded 
in 1946 for their brain storms were civilian employes 
of the air station. 

Of the 228 ideas submitted to the suggestion box, 
65 were considered worth paying for since they im- 
proved morale, increased safety, conserved ma- 
terials, devised new methods of operations and re- 
sulted in a total thrift of $48,386.26, or a saving of 
$744.40 per idea for the Navy. 

All of this should make the hired help at Cherry 
Point very happy. Where else could they get paid 
for their complaints? 


Tribute on Guam 


Frank Witek died on Guam, but he did it so 
heroically that his name will be a by-word for all 
Marines who get to that island. The First Marine 
Brigade camp there has been named for him. 

PFC Witek of Chicago, who was posthumously 
awarded the Medal of Honor, was killed in action in 
August, 1944, while serving with the Third Division 
in the battle of Mount Santa Rosa road block. The 
medal was presented to his mother, Mrs. Nora 
Witek of Chicago by General A. A. Vandegrift, the 
Commandant, at Soldiers Field. 

The medal and the naming of the camp are tre- 
mendous tributes to her son, but one of Mrs. Witek’s 
most prized possessions is a note she received from 
one of his comrades. He wrote: 

“Your son was a fearless fighter and the kind of 
fellow we were thankful to have on our side. All of 
us were proud to be his friends.” 


Plane Recognition 


You know the slogan the Reserves are using, 
“Meet old buddies in the Reserves’? Well, it worked 
out for Staff Sergeant Paul Ellis of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., but in a very unusual way. 

When he was in service during the war Ellis was 
the mechanic of a Corsair that established a duration 
record of 71.1 hours. This was during occupation 
duty with MAG 31 in Japan. Later Ellis got back to 
the States, was discharged, found job-hunting tough 
and joined Reserve squadron 451 at Willow Grove, 
Pa. to serve on active duty as a Reserve. 

On weekends Reserve pilots work out in their 
ships. Ellis was assigned plane captain duty for two 
of these Corsairs, and immediately went out on the 
line to take a gander at the babies he would be caring 
for. He was in for a surprise. One of these planes 
looked mighty familiar, and upon closer inspection, 
he realized it was the record-making Corsair he had 
serviced in Japan. It had a new paint job and new 
numbers, but the books proved his recognition was 
correct. 
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Grand old men of baseball, 


Heroic Rescue 


The crash crew at Cherry Point was alerted on 
July 15th, 1946, and advised that a Grumman Tiger- 
cat Night Fighter would attempt to make an 
emergency landing with only one engine functioning. 
When the plane crashed about a mile from the field 
Captain John Slingerland, assistant crash officer, 
took off in a rescue and search plane as co-pilot. 

From the air they could see the engines of the 
Tigercat burning in a heavily wooded area. It 
appeared that the pilot and the passenger of the 
plane had been trapped inside. A parachute jump 
into a small clearing near the crash seemed to be the 
only hope for the rescue of the two Marine airmen. 

Capt. Slingerland’s first attempt failed when he 
was unable to get through the escape hatch. The 
lower half of his body dangled from the plane but 
with the help of a mechanic he was hauled back in 
and prepared for another leap. This time he was 
successful and struck the clearing without a mishap. 

When he reached the burning Tigercat he dis- 
covered that the two Marines had managed to get 
clear of the plane but they had collapsed so near to 
it that they were in danger of being severely burned 
if the plane should explode. The captain found that 
the passenger was suffering from a serious back in- 
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Another first was scored by the Corps when its Public Utility-sponsored 
float won top honors in the annual Minneapolis, 


Babe Ruth and Connie Mack, are shown with 
Marines promoting American Legion ball at Shibe Park, in Philadeiphia 


jury which made it inadviseable to move him. In- 
stead, he built a barricade of logs to shelter the men 
from the flames and the danger of an explosion 
When help arrived the injured airmen were hos 
pitalized. 











For this. heroic act Capt. Slingerland was pre- 
sented with the Navy and Marine Corps Medal by 
Brigadier General Ivan W. Miller, Commanding 
General of the Marine Corps Air Station. 


The Fly Boy 


Nothing is more maddening to a man with worm 
bait than to be caught in his boat by a bunch of fly- 
eating fish jumping all around him. Likewise, noth- 
ing makes fly-eating fish angrier than to see PFC 
Rufus H. Marr in a boat. Because PFC Marr can 


Minn., Aquatennial 


Cooks Saree 





A discharged Woman Reserve lends a hand in breaking the new ground 
for Dream Homes for Veterans in Chicago, Illinois 


Stand in line, Mac! 


make artificial flies on the spot and doesn’t need t 
worry about being caught off guard 


Marr is a fly-fly boy from Cherry Point. It is not 


at all clear as to just how he got around to m " 
facturing flies, but he learned the trick during the 
past year. He who once was a devotee of angling now 
is the terror of the fastest piscatory peopl 

Marr now has a collection of more than 100 fli 


he made himself and he has the material, he says, 
for making just about any kind of artificial fly that 
any hungry bass could desire. Or trout, for that 
matter. All he has to do, on a given fishing trip, is to 


stand around a lake and get an eyeful of the kind of 
flies that are currently tormenting the underwater 
troops. Then he whips out a piece of colored string, 
hook and a feather and in seconds has his ammunition 
For more artistic effects, when he has more time, 


he will employ a small vice and a variety of feathers 
to produce a real masterpiece. He uses more than 30 
different types of feathers, 14 colors of thread and 
12 sizes of hooks. 

At the moment he is in charge of the frshing hut 
of Cherry Point’s Special Service Department. He 
plans to get out one day and go into farming and 
stock-raising. But he still has a little more time to 
cook up a lot more hell for the wary, weary fish in 
and around Cherry Point END 






Before you can say Isaac Walton, PFC Rufus H. Marr, Cherry Point's 
Special Service man, 


can whip up a fly that would tempt any fish 
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by Capt. M. J. 


USMC 


ing for untold thousands of casualties in World 
War II were the omnipresent pillboxes. Marines 
encountered them from Guadalcanal to Okinawa 
They formed the matrix upon which the Japanese 
built their island defense philosophy 

The pages of history abound with evidence that 
cover—-natural or artificial--is a basic concept in 


defensive warfare. Long before man had much in the 


Fe ing for unt among small fortifications account- 


way of weapons he had thickets and thorn hedges 
behind which to hide and throw his spears. As 
weapons were developed, fortifications were im 


proved to oppose them. The pillbox, as it appeared 
in World War II, was the ingenious byproduct of 
d years of evolution 

Thorn hedges gave way to man-made walls of wood 
and stone. Two thousand years before Christ the 
city of Nineveh kept out the heathen hordes with 
her stone walls. Early German tribesmen fought the 
legions of Caesar from behind wooden palisades and 
American frontiersmen peppered marauding Indians 
with “punken” balls from their strongly-built forts 
and timber stockades 

Basically, the stone wall fortifications of Biblical 
times, highly elaborate with their reinforcing but 
tresses and towers, were little different in principle 
than the huge defensive workings which modern 
man has devised to guard his teeming nations. The 
Maginot Line, most highly touted of all the last 
war's fortifications, might claim the Walls of Jericho 
for its rightful ancestry 


PILLBOX 


several thousar 


BUSTERS 





The permanent fortification as a part of the art of 
war was brought into its own by a French military 
expert of the 15th Century named Vauban. He is 
credited with combining all the most practical basic 
systems of field fortifications that had been devised 
up until his own day. In fact, he did his work so thar- 
oughly that many of his defense systems remained 
unchanged until well on into the 19th Century, some 
400 years after his death. It was Vauban who 
lowered the “‘skyscraping”’ walls of the feudal bastion 
to a safe height below the limited trajectory of the 
so-called heavy bombardment weapons of that time. 
By judicious use of reinforcements he devised a non- 
crumbling wall which could not be breached by ordi- 
nary artillery fire. His complex but highly effective 
systems of walls, ditches and bastions became known 
as “‘bastion fortresses.’’ They presented an imposing 
sight to armies in the days of the battering ram and 
antique cannon 

The pillbox, most generally used in the Second 
World War, gained its prominence not as an indi- 
vidual fortification but as an interlocking series of 
positions which bound together in a tight defensive 
mesh hundreds of earth works of all sizes, shapes and 
construction. Built of concrete, steel, timber or rock, 
housing machine guns or anti-tank guns, these 
usually small forts made fortified areas seem almost 
impregnable 

The size and shape of World War II fortifications 
were found to vary, depending upon their use, the 
military requirements at the time, and the type of 
terrain. While small pillboxes and sniper posts often 
were designed to hold one or two men, the large 
blockhouses through which they were interlaced 
sometimes held as many as 50 
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Available riflemen and BARmen keep the selected position under covering fire while 
the grenadier at right launches his grenade into the aperture of the fortification 
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As more firepower comes up, the grenadier and bazookaman alternate their fire to 
insure a steady shocking effect being delivered upon the position under assault 





The fiery plume of a white phosphorous grenade envelops the entrenchment. WP may 
produce casualties as well as providing a screen behind which flamethrowers move up 
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Weapons sequences help solve an ages-old wartime problem 


As fighting came closer to the Japanese homeland, 
fortifications were stronger and more difficult to 
reduce. Casualties skyrocketed. On Tarawa, where 
fortified positions were encountered in greater den- 
sity than ever before, pillboxes were placed at 25 to 
50-yard intervals along the entire perimeter of the 
island. Add to these the huge blockhouses, case- 
mates and shelters found inside the perimeter de- 
fenses and some idea is gained of the difficult task 
that confronted assaulting Marines. 

Neutralizing such positions soon boiled down to a 
step-by-step process involving the use of automatic 
weapons for covering fire and flamethrowers to squirt 
the position while men with grenades and other 
explosives worked into the fortification from a blind 
side. Another method, although very similar to the 
first, employed smoke as the screening agent to per- 
mit demolition charges to be placed in or near the 
firing ports. Once they came ashore tanks assumed 
a lion’s share of the above operation, and the ba- 
zooka, when it replaced the rifle grenade, became an 
ace weapon in pillbox neutralization. 

By the time Marines reached Iwo Jima, where the 
density of dug-in fortifications was estimated to be 
around 900 in one particular 1000-square yard sector, 
it was apparent that pillbox-busting had become a 
specialized operation. The burden upon the ordinary 
rifleman, who had to double as a demolitionist or 
bazookaman, became too great. It was at this stage 
in the war that Marine Corps Headquarters an- 
nounced its G-2 tables of organization providing for 
a special assault platoon in the headquarters of each 
battalion. 

Commanded by a lieutenant with a staff sergeant 
as his assistant, the assault platoon is composed of a 
platoon headquarters, including one buck sergeant, 
two corporals and five PFCs and privates, all small 
arms maintenance specialists with secondary truck- 
driver spec numbers, and three assault sections 
headed by sergeants. The sections can be broken 
down into two squads each. The squads are com- 
posed of six PFC-Pvts, including two bazookamen, 
two demolition specialists and two flamethrower 
men, all under a corporal. This is the type of assault 
unit the Marine Corps was using at the end of the 
war. Since then, however, experiments on pillbox 
reduction have led to a “‘sequence of weapons”’ that 
utilizes only the firepower with which the average 
infantry unit is endowed when it first hits a beach. 

Whenever a fortified position is selected for assault, 
M-1s BARs and LMGs should be used to pin down 
the occupants by firing directly into the ports or 
embrasures. The supporting infantry outside the 
position, covering dead spaces and blind sides, must 


be either pinned down or neutralized. As a rule, the 
sequence begins with a shocking agent—the AT 
grenade or rocket launcher. When both weapons are 
present they may be alternated to conserve .am- 
munition. 

Rockets fired from the bazooka are excellent for 
this ‘“‘softening-up’”’ mission because of their tremen- 
dous penetrating power and concussion effect. They 
can be fired effectively by a competent operator 
over a distance of 150 yards, although there are 
recorded instances in which they have been used 
accurately at 300 yards. The most effective results 
from the rocket launcher can be derived by firing 
directly into the pillbox embrasure. Unlike the AT 
grenade, the bazooka produces a distinctive flash 
which tends to disclose its position. 

White phosphorous (WP) or smoke (HC) 
grenades follow the shocking agent as a screening 
and blinding agent. Thrown as close as possible to 
the embrasures and/or the other entrances or exits 
they inflict severe casualties on the enemy. The 
resulting smoke blinds the enemy and screens the 
man behind flamethrower who is moving into 
position. The flamethrower operaton, from a 
position where he can fire effectively, seeks to 
drive the enemy back into the position or to render 
totally untenable the fortification under assault. 

Since the flamethrowing apparatus is so heavy 
(68 to 72 pounds), the operator has far less mobility 
than the rifle unit which he assists. Because of his 
lethal and psychological effect on the enemy he also 
presents a highly remunerative target. For these 
reasons, the flamethrower cannot be employed 
successfully without adequate infantry support. 

It is advisable to use flamethrowers in pairs, for 
if one fails to function, the other one may be fired. 
The ideal employment of two of these weapons is 
to have one firing into an embrasure and the other 
firing into the exit or another embrasure so that 
their flames converge inside the emplacement filling 
all corners. A short, initial, neutralizing burst is 
placed on and in the embrasure after which the 
flamethrower operator moves into a closer position 
where he can throw the maximum amount of flame 
inside the emplacement. 

Often, in the case of a large casemate or block- 
house of several levels, the flame will serve to drive 
the defenders back from the embrasures or into the 
lower levels where they are ineffective. When a 
large amount of flame is obtained insid. a closed 
emplacement, a backblast of flames will flash 
out of the openings. The operator can avoid 
this by keeping to one side of the: opening while 
firing. As soon as he has fired, he 1 ust move back 





quickly to an unexposed position. During all of this 
action the flamethrower must be protected by 
infantry. 

After the flamethrowers, demolitions should be 
used against the fortifications to complete the 
“knocking out” or mopping up. Demolishing 
charges vary in size, depending upon the job to be 
done. In the assault this will be limited to the 
amount the men can carry on their backs. In most 
cases this amount will suffice to neutralize a posi- 
tion, in conjunction with the flame throwers. After 
this sequence has been completed it may be necessary 
to keep the neutralized position guarded until suffi- 
cient explosives can be brought forward and placed 
for deliberate demolition. A particularly well-con- 
structed emplacement should be completely demol- 
ished to prevent the enemy force from reoccupying it. 

When tanks arrive on the beaches, sometimes as 
early as the third wave, they aid greatly in the 
reduction of fortified areas. If they are supporting 
such an assault it is doubly inperative that the 
protecting troops around the position be taken 
care of. This is true because the tanks will become 
targets of priority for the defenders since they are 
able to move up and spray troops which would be 
relatively safe if tanks were not present. When the 
firing ports or embrasures have been ascertained, the 
tanks are brought up as close as feasible and these 
particular points brought under fire. The positions 
supporting the one under attack are then neutralized 
or knocked out. The assault troops then move in 
and the ‘“‘sequence of weapons”’ is taken up from 
where the initial shocking effect of the tanks left off. 

The sequence of weapons is not a formula to be 
followed religiously and without variation, but 
rather a general sequence to be used as a guide. All 
weapons mentioned may not and probably will not 
be present for the assault of a series of positions. No 
single weapon is alone suitable for reducing cave or 
fortified positions and the combination of weapons 
to be employed depends on the particular situation. 
However, if the general sequence is followed, it is a 
logical one and will expedite the reduction of the 
position in question. 

Since the time of the Solomon Islands fighting, 
when pillboxes were ineffectually assaulted by small 
arms fire and fragmentation hand grenades, the 
destruction of fortifications has become an exact 
science. It is not difficult to visualize the part that 
recoilless weapons, rockets, and other arms now 
under development will play in such a sequence. All 
Marines should keep abreast of these technical 
developments and be able to intelligently apply 
them in future tactics of the Marine Corps. END 





Working in pairs under the protection of covering riflemen, these 
flamethrowers squirt the position making it hot for the occupants 
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CONTEST 


W.G. JOHNSON 


winning illustration in this month's 
Leatherneck contest is the work of 
William G. Johnson, formerly with 
the Third Division and now enrolled 
at the Art Career School in New York City. 
Charles Waterhouse, who served with the 
Fifth Marine Division, won top honors for 
his cartoons. James L. Harris, a student at 
Lewis and Clark College since his dis- 
charge from the Corps, was awarded first 
prize for his short story, ‘‘Dual Vigil’. 
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DUAL VIGIL 


By James L. Harris, Jr. 


The canteen joggled and sloshed with every 

step, leaking into its-<canvas and felt cover. 
Joe swung his club rhythmically in time with his 
steps. He was hot and dusty, and wished he were 
back in the barracks getting in some sack time. 
From under his pith helmet rivulets of sweat trick- 
led into his eyes and down his nose. It tasted salty. 
Joe’s suntan shirt was stuck to his back, and his 
skivvies were damp and uncomfortable. Sand 
sifted in over the tops of his boon-dockers to grit 
and grind between sock and sole. 

Joe apparently wasn’t thinking about his duty or 
the job he was doing. His thoughts ran in a rut. He 
thought of home and all the things that went with 
it. He smiled to himself several times as he thought 
of the terrific times he had had lolling around the 
neighborhood ice cream store, and the dates he had 
with the pretty neighborhood girls who were chock- 
full of fun and light chatter. Now he was dwelling 
in a world of fantasy, the last resort. These pleasures 
couldn’t be had now, so the next best thing was to 
dream about them and revel in memories. Joe got a 
warm glow and satisfied feeling from this, and he 
enjoyed every minute of it. The rugged shadowy 
mountains surrounding the area reminded him of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains back home, until he 
defined the prickly cactus and the tall palms jutting 
irregularly out of the hillsides. The hot Cuban sun- 
baked sands burned his feet and reminded him of 
the days when he ran carefree and happy over the 
bricks in front of his house. 

Joe loved the great mystic out-of-doors. Since he 
was very small he had hiked and explored the woods 
alone, feeling light and high. A great lump would 
always swell in his throat and almost choke him 
when he’d be tramping through the woods or fishing 
the mountain streams back home. The never-ending 
babble and easy sounds that came from the cool 
glossy cascades of the streams comforted and 
soothed him. Being out-of-doors and free was his 
life; none other would do. 

As he walked he thought of the horrible auto 
accident that had laid him up for two years. He 
remembered how he had lain there in his hospital 
bed feeling chained and helpless thinking about 
his buoyant carefree days and past explorations. 
Or he would plan new ones for the time when 
those blank walls would no longer confine and 
frustrate him. He longed for the day when he would 
again be free to wander and feel the same old 
exhilaration that came only with being in Ais world 
facing the wind in the hills. Two years was a long 
time, he thought. 

Often during those long horrible months he would 
catch sight of his reflection in the mirror at the foot 
of his bed. He saw that look in his eyes—that inside 
look. He wasn’t sure just what he saw, but it was 
there, away back. It was a desperate look. He would 
have done anything to get out, anything. It showed 
in his eyes, and he got to know that look as he knew 
his own hand. 
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sk .45 hung heavily from the web duty belt. 


Joe plodded on over the sullen sand. His jaw was 
set and grim. Every now and then a brown lizard 
would scamper to safety from a rotten cactus limb, 
or a pelican would glide by in the distance to remind 
him that he was far from the compound, with no 
habitation in sight, and on his own. For this was the 
desolation of eastern Cuba. 

Joe hardly gave a thought to the man, six paces 
ahead, in a torn dungaree jacket, with a big letter 
“P”’ stamped on the back. Around the edges of the 
prisoner’s sun helmet, the tattered cloth fluttered 
with every stride. His pants were torn, and no socks 
were folded over the tops’of his worn shoes. The 
heavy rake he carried over his right shoulder dug 
into his collar bone, and hurt. The veins in his left 
hand stood out blue and hard, and his fingers 
clutched loosely at the handle of a GI bucket. His 
shoulders drooped and his eyes were lowered to 
escape the vicious glare of the sun. 

It felt good to get out of the enclosure now and 
then, but the feeling of freedom wasn’t there. There 
were always the footsteps behind him. The prisoner’s 
eyes were fixed straight ahead, glancing from side to 
side only when some noise broke into his chain of 
thought. A chill ran down his spine when he recalled 
the verdict of the senior court-martial officer, and the 
sentence pronounced at chow formation, in front of 
the company. Two years at hard labor. Could he 
take it? Would he break? Two years on the inside. 
Two whole years at back-breaking, torturous labor. 
Never, for two long years would he step out of these 
four barbed walls without that shadow of authority 
behind. What could he do? Would it be possible for 
a reprieve? No, there was too much red tape, and a 
retrial would probably result in the same verdict. 
Maybe escape! Well, why not? 

A plan quickly began to formulate in the tortured 
mind of the prisoner. When he and the guard reached 
their destination and he started to stack the lumber, 
he would watch for his chance. He had to be smart, 
cunning, no slip-ups. If no opportunity came then, 
he’d wait until he began raking the nails and then 
do it. After the guard was down and helpless he’d 
make his way across the salt flat to Bouqueron, from 
there to Gitmo City and on to Havana. From there 
on it would be easy. No use planning too far ahead. 
How about this guard. Was he easy, a softie? Was 
he weak in any way? That might be a job, sizing up 
this fellow. It must be done right, or else. 

The two figures trudged on, hot and tired. They 
passed an old sign surrounded by a ring of dirty 
stones which at one time had been painted white. 
Dead and broken palm plants, long untended, lay 
dried and crumbling in the scorching sun. This sign 
was barely distinguishable as the painting of a Blue 
Goose, a reminder of the days at the beginning of 
the war when some of the Marine Corps’ toughest 
outfits had trained here for duty in the Pacific. 

Now the two were in the camp proper. Broken 
foundations and heaps of weather-greyed boards 
spotted the area. They came to a foundation with a 
crumbled concrete floor, larger than the rest. Two 
drains, one at either end of the building, showed 
that at one time it had been a mess hall. When the 
building had been torn down the boards were thrown 
off to the sides, and the nails had been tossed onto 


the concrete deck. The base brig needed lumber, so 
every day a prisoner or two went out to rake up a 
bucketful of nails, and stack some of the usable 
lumber to be hauled in later. 

The guard tossed the prisoner a cigaret and 
match and told him to rest a while. They sat in 
silence, about 10 feet apart, each eyeing the other 
until one would look away. Finally their eyes met 
and held, one pair searching for weakness, a chance, 
the other friendly and sympathetic. Joe smiled, but 
the prisoner turned his head, afraid that his eyes 
might betray his thoughts. 

“Surely,” thought the prisoner, “this is an easy 
guy. He won’t be too careful.”” He smiled. He began 
stacking lumber and watching for an opening. Each 
time he’d turn, those eyes would be resting on him. 
Again and again he would turn only to find that 
those steady grey discs were there, smiling. Cold 
sweat oozed out on his brow. He worked fast and 
feverishly. Wouldn’t this guy ever turn, or look 
away? One swift second, that’s all he would need, 
just one. His hands began to burn, his feet ached and 
perspiration rolled off him in floods. Great drops of 
it fell on in the sand between his footsteps mark- 
ing his path. A din began in his ears, and his head 
was ready to split. He fumbled each board now, but 
he was still working fast. He heard the guard’s voice: 
“Take it easy, chum, we're in no hurry.”’ The voice 
was cool and easy. 

No, no hurry. Two years to go. He hadn’t realized 
how hard he’d been working. He slowed down and 
bit his lip in determination. He would do it yet. 
Just one chance, that’s all. 

The lumber was stacked neatly. The rake made a 
harsh scraping sound over the crushed cement and 
some of the rusty nails slipped between the teeth of 
the rake. The prisoner struck back at them again, 
savagely clenching his teeth with an audible snap. 
Everything irritated him. He jumped at every little 
sound and glared at every movement. He cursed the 
sun and the sand. Hecursed the rake and the nails. He 
cursed everything in general. The tension was begin- 
ning to tell on him. Raking those blasted nails was 
unbearable drudgery. The rake was heavier at every 
forward thrust. The pail slipped once, spilling the 
nails over the deck again, and he kicked at them. 
Why couldn’t he do it? What held him back? His 
eyes watered as he watched the heat waves coming 
off the sand, and he began to feel as wavy and limp 
as one of those heat waves. Time was getting short. 
It must be done quickly and soon. The sun was 
getting easier to look at. 

The prisoner’s breathing was heavy and slurry; 
he was ready to burst. Tears forced their way to 
his eyes and skidded down his hot cheeks. He had 
to do something-now! 

Joe, watching him, noticed the changed expression 
on the face of his charge, and it awoke a memory 
somewhere in the back of his mind. Where had he 
seen the expression before? Quickly he searched his 
mind, recalling old incidents, reliving old adventures, 
school, girls, the woods, the time he was hurt. There 
it was! The hospital bed and his own eyes staring 
back at him from the mocking mirror. The same 
trapped look of desperation that now glared from 
the eyes of the prisoner. And Joe understood 
completely. 

Suddenly the prisoner whipped about. His eyes 
clamped shut, and he lashed out fiercely with the 
rake at arms length. All the force his tired muscles 
could muster, all his rage and desperation, all his 
aches and pains, were behind that blow. The rake 
flew from his sweaty hands and clattered harmlessly 
across the gritty floor. The momentum of the thrust 
carried him to his knees. He knew that the rake 
had not connected. Joe had been standing pretty 
close when the rake started on its way, but he had 
stepped back calmly, never changing expressions. 
The rake had swooshed right by, missing him com- 
pletely. 

The prisoner stumbled to his feet, staring into 
those grey eyes once more. Joe’s hand rested on 
the fat butt of his .45, but he made no move to 
take it from its holster. His eyes told the story. They 
were alive and alert; they were solid. No breaks, no 
weakness there, but still that confounded mysterious 
smile that the prisoner could not understand. 

He had muffed his chance. Suddenly he felt sick, 
and fell to his knees again, sobbing and crying. He 
should have known. Of course this guard knew what 
he had been thinking. It must have glowed from him 
like a neon light. He saw it now. That smile was not 
careless and weak, it was knowing. Yes, the guard 
must have understood each anxious glance, and 
anticipated every rebellious movement he had made. 

“Get your stuff together and let’s go,”” Joe said 
quietly. ““Two years is a long time, fella.” END 
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No, sir, Old Golds don’t skip around from 
one dazzling claim to another, promising you 
phenomenal qualities in a cigarette. 


We merely offer you smoking pleasure pure 
and simple—pleasure as real as a silver dollar. 


You see, we just make the swellest cigarette 
we know how. And since we do know how from 
nearly two hundred years of fine tobacco ex- 
perience—and since we buy, blend and process 
the world’s most glorious tobaccos with loving 
care and scientific safeguards, we do mighty 
well. 


Maybe you’ll agree when you taste an Old 
Gold. There’s a heap of pleasure in their mel- 
low smoothness, in their wonderful fragrance, 
in their delectable taste. Better try ’em, any- 
way! 


Made by Lorellard, 


a famous mame in, tobacco for nearly 200 years 












The years melt away 


( as the years always do ) 


As your years dwindle down —as everybody's must— you'll need more 

than affection and companionship. 

You'll need a place to live and food to eat Which means you —not 
the family next door, but you—will need money. 

There's only one way for most of us to get money —that’s to save it. 
And for most of us, too, the best way to save money is through U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 

Because U.S. Savings Bonds are the most widely and easily avail- 
able investment for every citizen. Every bank sells them. Every post 
office sells them. 

AND —most important — you can buy them regu/arly and automatically 
which helps overcome your human inertia and reluctance to save. 

To do so, you just sign up for the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work, or for the Bond-A-Month Plan at the bank where you have a 
checking account. Then the Bonds really pile up. 

Of course, there are other reasons for buying U. S. Savings Bonds. 
They're SAFE. Backed by the credit of the United States, that’s all. 
They're PROFITABLE. You get 4 dollars out for 3 put in, after 10 
years. 

They're LIQUID. Like.water. You can get your cash out of them 
at any time... in a few minutes. . . without penalty. 

Remember those words “melt away.” They say better than a volume 


of statistics that you have less time than you think, to save. 


Save the easy, automatic way ...with U.S. Savings Bonds 
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WHO LANDED FIRST 
Sirs: 

I would appreciate’ very 
much if you could answer these 
two questions for me. Did the 
ist Battalion, 29th Marines or 
the Ist Battalion, Seventh Ma- 
rines, land first at Chinwang- 
tao, China, at the end of World 
War II? Also was the Ist Bat- 
talion, 29th, there in January, 
1946? 

Cpl. W. D. Ritter 
Guam, M. I. 


@ The Ist’ Battalion, 
Seventh Marines, landed 
in Chingwangtao first. 
Both battalions were there 
in January, 1946, the First 
Battalion, 29th, being at- 
tached to the First Marine 
Division at the time.—Ed. 





“FOREVER NINETEEN” 


Sirs: 

You will no doubt, receive 
many favorable comments on 
Mr. Otis’ article, “Forever 
Nineteen.” If I may, I would 
also like to add a few words of 
praise. 

It is one of the finest trib- 
utes ever written in memory of 
a dear one. All of it rang so 
true to life and brought back 
many memories, as our son also 
served with the First Division 
in the South Pacific for 31 
months. He, however, was one 
of the more fortunate ones who 
returned unharmed. 

Mrs. G. L. Helker 
Drexel Hills, Penna. 
Ss ¢ s 
Sirs: 

I was especially interested in 
Arthur F. Otis’ article in prose 
and poetry in the August 
Leatherneck. In “Forever 
Nineteen,” he has filled a book, 
as I have done, about the life 
of a son. Strangely, but my 
son was killed on Okinawa the 
same day as his, June 20, 1945. 
His name was Private Richard 
E. Gainey, Company L, 3rd 
Battalion, Fourth Marine Regi- 
ment. 

He was my only son. He 
celebrated his 18th birthday on 
Okinawa, June 14, 1945. He 
loved every minute of his Ma- 
rine service from November 8, 
1944, to June 20, 1945. I want 
to believe he died as I saw him 
last—a shy little grin and so 
proud of his uniform. I would 
appreciate so much hearing 
from anyone who knew him. 

Mrs. Larry B. May 
4225-9th Avenue 
San Diego, Calif. 


@ Leatherneck Aas re- 
ceived many such letters 
from parents of Marines 
who have felt very much 
like the authors of the two 
letters printed here.—Ed. 


NOT OURS TO REASON ... 


Sirs: 

In the past the Leatherneck 
has come up with an answer 
for about everything and every 
inquiry. However, I believe I 
have found something that will 
stump you—it’s the $64.00 
question—the why’s and where- 
fore’s of the jacket, summer 
service? 

Perhaps it might be of some 
use in the early spring and in 
the fall, but even then it should 
be optional. The primary pur- 
pose of the jacket is for use 
during the summer, or so it 
appears. To be more specific, 
it has several faults, the most 
important of which are: 

1. It helps to sweat up and 
wrinkle the khaki shirt under- 
neath. 

2. It acts as a sweatshirt for 
those people who don’t want 
to go to the gym and work up 
a sweat. 

3. It helps to raise the laun- 
dry bill. 

4. You can actually wear it 
a half-hour before it gets to 
looking like a piece of sack 
cloth. 

5. The jacket defies the mind 
in finding a place for it in an 
already bulging seabag. 

Can the editors answer the 
above questions? I doubt it! 

Cpl. Peter Mucci 
Quantico, Va. 





IN RETROSPECT 


Sirs: 

I would like to make a little 
dedication to the well-known 
Baker Company (tankers) and 
Charlie Company of the First 
Marines. 

In remembrance of the good 
duty we had while securing 
and guarding the old French 
Arsenal in Tientsin, China, let 
us not forget the sentinels who 
walked their posts in a mili- 
tary manner with frozen feet, 
“pneumatic” lungs; beset on all 
sides by insects, noises, unseen 
holes, gulleys, ditches and dark- 
ness, constantly on the alert in 
order to not be caught by the 
sergeant of the guard or officer 
of the day. As for those tiring 
and seemingly endless hours of 
misery in which everyone 
joined to form a steel band of 
protection for our non-watch 
standers, assuring them unin- 
terrupted sack time, we'll never 
forget. 

Of course .he time spent 
waiting in line for chow at 
“Ptomaine Tavern” (Air Wing 
mess hall) was fun. And, with- 
out enough rest to relax a blood 
vessel we carried out a training 
schedule, and in all perilous 
moments of danger, stood cool 
and calm. The situation was 
always well in hand. 

To all members of the guard 
who used to patrol the French 
arsenal, we salute you. 

PFC Walter E. Smith 
Tientsin, China 


(CONT. ON PAGE 58) 
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1—COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL 
2—START COLLEGE 

3—COMPLETE COLLEGE 
4—PREPARE FOR A COMMISSION 


5—PREPARE FOR A SERVICE TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL | 


6—PERFECT MYSELF IN MY PRESENT JOB 
7—LEARN A NEW SUBJECT / 
¢ 


HERE'S HOW 


TAKE A M.C.1. COURSE 
WHEN @ now 
ANYWHERE YOU 


ARE SERVING! 


WHERE 


Don’t delay. 
Fill out the coupon below. 
Send it today. 





FROM:_ 


(Rank) (First Nome) (Ipitiol) ~ (lost Name) ~~ {Serial No 
(Organization) (USMC Address) 


(Highest Education Completed, and Name ond Address of School) 


PLEASE ENROLL ME FOR EE 


(Course 


Complete High School Prepore for a Better Job 


Iwont to (check one) 


Prepore for College Increase my Knowledge 
MAIL TO 


Marine Corps Institute 


Pacific Branch: Navy No. 128, FPO., Sen Frencisco, Calif. 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


A RELATIVE MATTER 
Sirs: 

Far be it from me to call a 
well-known publishing company 
off-side, but I don’t agree on 
Leatherneck's stated distance 
between Tientsin and Peiping. 

When we were running our 
tank patrols last fall between 
the two cities our speedometers 
showed a different distance. 
From our tank park near the 
race course in Tientsin to the 
2nd Battalion, Eleventh Ma- 
rines, compound, near the Amer- 
ican Embassy, Peiping, the reg- 
istered mileage was a fraction 
over 86 

Who knows? Maybe the speed- 
ometer gear was off. 

Sergeant J. W. Peacock 
A Company, Ist Tank Battalion. 


@ We made the trip be- 
tween the two famous 
old Chinese cities only 
once — by Rand and 
McNally Atlas. Trade it 
for your tank and see 
what you get.— Ed. 


REHASHING RATES 
Sirs: 

I enjoyed the article, “Posts 
of the Corps,"" May issue. Seeing 
the old gate and the rest of those 
shots around San Diego made 
me a little homesick. I was a 
little disappointed that you 
didn’t have some shots of Re- 
cruit Depot. I spent 18 months 
in RD as a cook at Mess O. 

My only comment is this: In 
one of your photos, you showed 
a Marine five-striper. You gave 
his rank as technical sergeant. 
Maybe my eyes are deceiving 
me but those two bottom stripes 
look like rockers, not bars. When 
I was a member of the Corps, 
tech sergeants wore two bars 
across the bottom of their 
chevrons. 

Charles C. Ellett 
Belzoni, Miss. 


@® Under provisions of 
the Marine Corps’ new 
rating system, rockers 
or arcs have replaced 
bars. Look up “New Deal 
for Ratings,’’ December, 
1946, Leatherneck—— Ed 


IN BEHALF OF AWS-8 


Sirs 

I am sure I speak for the for 
mer members of my outfit, Air 
Warning Squadron 8, in thank- 
ing the Secretary of the Navy 
for awarding our squadron the 
Presidential Unit Citation. The 
entire wing received it for out- 
standing service in the Okinawa 
Shima and Ryukus Campaign 
from April 4 to July 14, 1945 

Is it still a great war secret 
that we landed a No. 602 radar 
unit on Zamami Shima, some 
17 miles from Okinawa, March 
27, 1945? We were the first radar 
unit to land, be set up and in 
operation before the April 1 
landing on Okinawa. 

If Marine biographers want 
stories of the most versatile units 
in the Corps, let them look into 
the meanderings of AWS-8. 

C. K. Mahakian 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


FIRST DIVISION RECORD 
Sirs: 

I would like to get some infor- 
formation concerning the Presi- 
dential Unit Citation and at the 
same time do a little sounding- 
on. 
Is it possible for a single divi- 
sion to receive two of these 
citations for different campaigns? 
Was any such award made in 
World War II? 


The incident which sticks in 
my craw is one that occurred 
on two South Pacific islands not 
20 miles apart. Our division 
landed on one island for what 
was to be 72 hours of push-over 
fighting before the place was 
secured. Simultaneously, a cer- 
tain Army division landed on 
the other island and ran into a 
seven-hour job mopping up a 
few Japanese labor troops. The 
Army outfit received a PUC for 
its gallant job and we, the glory- 
hogging Marines, got another 
well-earned star. 

I figure that two PUCs for one 
Marine division would make the 
doggies how! all the louder about 
the gypping they got on battle 
recognition. 

You can't stop a guy from 
thinking, can you? 

Thomas E. MacDonald 
Brockton 8, Mass. 


@® The First Marine 
Division, reinforced, was 
awarded the Presiden- 
tial Unit Citation for 
Guadalcanal, B.S.1.,and 
again received the decor - 
ation for service on 
Okinawa, R.I. It was the 
only Marine Corps out- 
fit in World War II to 
be specially designated 
in two such citations. 
The Fourth Marine Di- 
vision, however, was 
awarded the PUC for 
Saipan as an individual 
unit, but received its 
second PUC for service 
on Iwo Jima as a part of 
the Fifth Amphibious 
Corps.— Ed. 


DOLL UP THE DISCHARGE 
Sirs: 

It gives me great pleasure to 
thank The Leatherneck be- 
cause one of its articles explain- 
ing that a Marine Class 4 re- 
ceives more terminal leave pay 
got me straightened out with 
Headquarters. After applying to 
them, I received an answer with 
the request to return my terminal 
leave bond because I had been 
“short payed.” 

So you see it is worth reading 
your magazine, in or out of the 
Corps. 

For Sound Off, I wish to regis- 
ter a gripe. I object to the way 
Headquarters handles its Honor- 
able Discharges under the sig- 
nature of some unknown junior 
officer such as a first or second 
lieutenant. 

The Honorable Discharge is a 
very important document for 
the average serviceman and 
should be signed with the printed 
name of the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. After that it can 
be signed by any “chicken.” 

I received my discharge in 
Bainbridge, Md., signed by a 
second lieutenant. I’m not too 
proud to show it to people. 

Thanks again for the maga- 
zine. Alexis A. Stoopenkoff 
Guatemala, C. A. 


@ The officer of a separ- 
ation unit, regardless of 
his rank, is empowered 
to sign the discharges 
of men who pass through 
his center. He signs the 
document for the Ma- 
rine Corps as a repre- 
sentative of the Com- 
mandant. As long as you 
understand this, it 
makes little difference 
what people on the out- 
side think-—— Ed. 
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DOPE ON MEDALS 
Sirs: 

We are having a little argu- 
ment and have decided to turn 
to you for an answer. One of 
my buddies claims that any 
man wearing the Congressional 
Medal of Honor rates a salute 
I say that they do not. 

Also, how about some infor 
mation on the Marine Corps 
Brevet Medal? Is it as high a 
medal as the CMH? How 
many Marines have received 
it? If it has been discontinued, 
when did this take place? 

Cpl. Herbert Matthews 

Santa Anna, Calif. 

@ No man rates a salute 
gust because he 1s wearing 
the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. This is an old 
fable that has never had 
official foundation. The 
Brevet Medal rates second 
to the Medal of Honor. 
It was awarded to holders 
of commissions issued by 
the President and was con- 
ferred by the Senate for 
distinguished service in the 
presence of the enemy. It 
is no longer awarded. This 
medal has been awarded 
to only 23 Marines.—Ed. 





GOOD CONDUCT MEDAL 


Sirs: 

I enlisted in the Marine 
Corps on May 7, 1942, but was 
discharged too soon for a Good 
Conduct Medal—4 October, 
1945. 

Later on, when the require 
ments for the medal was low- 
ered to three years, instead of 
four, a lot of us had the speci- 
fied time but were out of the 
service when the new ruling 
was passed. 

My point is this: The fel- 
lows with three years in the 
Corps after 10 December, 1945, 
are eligible, but those dis- 
charged before December are 
just out of luck, I guess. 

Why not set back the date 
to August or September, 1945 
and that would make it fair 
for the rest of us who should 
have a GCM, too. Even if we 
are out of the Corps it would 
be a good memento of our ser- 
vice. 

A. Miranda 
Oakland, Calif. 


@ There had to be a 
starting point somewhere. 
In this case it was 10 Dec. 
°45. If the date was re- 
vised to August, there 
would still be some who 
could not qualify and they 
would feel it should be 
made still earlier.—Ed. 


NO PATCH AUTHORIZED 
Sirs: 

We have heard a lot of scut- 
tlebutt lately concerning a Ma- 
rine Garrison Force, Pacific 
patch which is supposed to be 
adopted. As it is now this out 
fit has none of its own. We 
think an organization as large 
as this should have one. 

MarGarFor Marines 
Oahu, T. H. 


@ There is no patch au- 
thorized for Marine Gar- 
rison Force, Pacific. 


SECOND DIVVY PATCH 
Sirs: 

There are quite a few Ma 
rines who would like to know 
something about the Second 
Marine Division patch. We 
are particularly interested in 
knowing. what the five stars 
and the torch stand for. 

It will be appreciated by 
many members of the Second 
Division if you can answer this 
in some future issue of the 
Leatherneck 
PFC T. M. Grimes and others 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 

@ The five stars repre 
sent the Southern Cross, 
under which the Second 
Division did most of its 
initial fighting in World 
War II. The torch in her 
aldy symbolizes “lighting 
the way.’ No doubt the 
torch as held by the statue 
of liberty had something 
to do with its selection. 
The arrowhead back 
ground signifies assault.— 


Ed 
CAN CERTIFY OWN ORDERS 


Sirs 

A discussion has arisen in the 
office, instigated by me, as to 
whether or not, an enlisted man 
may or may not certify his 
own orders as true copies. I 
say they can 

I am of the opinion that a 
decision was rendered in a 
Headquarters Bulletin some 
time in 1944, but unfortunately 
those copies are not available 
at this time. I have asked all 
the first sergeants in this area 
(14 of them) and only one dis 
agrees with me, but none of the 
others can give me the dope 
as to where I can find it. Fur 
thermore, at the time this in 
formation was published it was 
shown to me, but I very stu 
pidly did not make note of it 
for future use. . . 

Frank L. Tracy 

Portsmouth, Va. 


@ According to the 
Headquarter’s Bulletin, 
March, 1945, the research 
division, personnel depart- 
ment and 1! al division, 
payma ter department, 
HQML, concur that no 
existing regulations would 
prevent an enlisted man 
from certifying copies of 
his own travel orders to be 
true copies.—Ed. 


INACTIVE AIR RESERVE 
Sirs: 

I served three years with the 
Marine Air Corps and I’m 
wondering if there is an Inac- 
tive Reserve for aviation. I 
have inquired at the local re- 
cruiting station and of buddies 
still in the service, but no one 
seems to know. 

The only thing I have heard 
is that I could sign up for the 
Regular or Inactive Reserve 
and take my chances, if called 
back to duty. Since I prefer 
aviation I would like to know 
for certain whether this branch 
has its own Inactire Reserve. 

Paul E. McVann 
Peabody, Mass. 


@ All men in _ doubt 
about Marine Reserve avi- 
ation may write to the 
“Commander, Marine Air 
Reserve Training, Glen- 
view, Ill.’ for information 
on both Organized and In- 
active Reserves.—Ed. 
(CONT. ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Devilbirds is the whole stirring story of 
more than 30 years of Aviation from the 
Banana Wars to Tokyo Bay. Above all it 
is the story of the 150,000 men who sup 
ported the infantry in 55 amphibious land 
ings, shot down nearly 2,400° Japanese 
planes, sank some 900 enemy _— ship: 
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Pacific 
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Solomons, the Philippines, Iwo, Okinawa, 
and the often-neglected fighting in the 
Central Pacific. It has pages of magnificent 
photographs, a foreword by the Com- 
mandant of the Corps, end-sheets of Marine 
Air Unit insignia, list of aces, a glossary 
of plane names and Navy designations, etc. 
You can get these—and the full history— 
in one permanent volume only in_ this 
splendid book. Send for your copy of 
Devilbirds today. 
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Clip and mail to THE LEATHERNECK 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
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The following first-named persons seek in- 
formation concerning the whereabouts of the 


second-named. 


William T. Malone, Box 562, 
Salem, Mo., from friends in boot 
camp, Platoon 581 from May 
through July of '44. 

= 

Thomas R. McCarthy, c o Sun- 
shine Cleaners, Deming, N. M., 
from V. M. Jones, Platoon Ser- 
geant Dobe, Wally Lane and 
men of H & S Company, Regi- 
mental Motor Transport, Fifth 
Regiment, First Division, sta- 
tioned at Tang Shan, China. 

* * * 

Mrs. Lucinda T. Tayres, 119 
Stockton Ave., Ocean Grove, 
N. J., from buddies of her son- 
in-law, Melvin Charles Sharp, 
formerly of H&S Battery, Ist 
Battalion, Thirteenth Marines. 

. a2 3 

Winston R. Roper, 148 Dillon, 
Houston 12, Texas, from buddies 
of World War I, who served with 
the 74th Company, Sixth Regi- 
ment, Fourth Brigade, USMC, 
attached to the Second Division, 
U.S. Army, Company A. Espe- 
cially Ollie A. Olson of Wis- 
consin. 

> . - 

PFC Garri V. Wallbridge, Ma- 
rine Aviation Detachment, 
Naval Air Training Center, 
Jacksonville, Florida, from Eu- 
gene Zinck, somewhere in the 
Corps. 

> *. * 

Corporal Robert Morgan, Ma- 
rine Corps Depot of Supplies, 
Norfolk, Va., from anyone who 
served aboard the USS Pasa- 
dena 

i * 

Leo L. Leggett, 645 Texas 
Ave., Corpus - Christi, Texas, 
from friends who served in I 
Company, 3rd Battalion, Twen- 
ty-eighth Marines 

* 7 . 

William D. Walter, 3002 Kellar 
Ave., Flint 5, Mich., about 
Walter J. Kuchensky, formerly 
of H&S Battery, Ist Battalion, 
Eleventh Marines 

> . > 

Miss Estelle Strong, Building 
10, Apartment 6, Sturges Courts, 
Oceanside, Calif., from Sergeant 
Harry Joseph Kosewski, for- 
merly of 2503 W. Walton St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

7. . 

Al J. Stevens, 610 Avery 
Place, Dunmore, 10, Pa., from 
Corporal Bill Santella. 

. - 7 

Wilbur Mullins, Canal Zone 
Police, Cristobal Police Station, 
Cristobal, C. A., from Sergeant 
Louis M. (Frenchy) Marocheau, 

7 * 7 

Stuart A. Hoenig, 1316 Strat- 
field Rd., Bridgeport, 4, Conn., 
from any of his buddies of Pla- 
toon 378 (July, 1945), Parris 
Island. 

* 7 

Gordon Newhouse, 1305-7 S. 
Westnedge Ave., Kalamazoo 41, 
Mich., from Miss Dorothy Fair, 
former WR who was stationed 
at Santa Barbara, Calif, in 1944. 

. . . 

Earl W. Transue, 2020 W. 
Walnut, Springfield, Mo., from 
Corporal “Tommy” Thompson, 
and buddies of B Company, 3rd 
Engineer Battalion, B Company, 
lst Engineer Battalion. 

. * - 


Jack A. Robinson, Box 64, 
West Pembroke, Me., from boot 
camp buddies of Platoon 618, 
Parris Island, 1944-45. Also from 
friends who were in the original 
Marine Detachment aboard the 
USS Columbus (CA 74). 


i. ae a a oe 


Edward C. Parter, 16 Calder 
St., Dorchester, Mass., from 
John W. Grace, formerly of D 
Battery, 2nd Anti-Aircraft Bat- 
talion. : 

- &-s 

Private Charles S. Ritch, Box 
419, Keesler Field, Miss., from 
Private Gene Mullins. 

Ss 6's 

Private W. G. Tallent, 2nd 
MP Battalion, AR Company, 
Second Marine Division, Camp 
Lejeune, N. C., from Privates 
Robert William and Edward 
Hatchey, Sea School, San Diego, 
Calif. Also Private William Mor- 
gan, formerly of Platoon 6, Parris 
Island, S.C. 

— 

“Crash” Davis, Liberal, Kan., 
from buddies of B Company, Ist 
Motor Transport Battalion, First 
Marine Division. 

7 > * 

R. W. Stansbury, 658 E. 
Sanger St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
from C. W. (Red) Stephenson, 

Ss ¢@ £ 

Master Sergeant W. A. Bow- 
sher, MB., NATS, Inyokern, 
Calif., from Sergeant John 
Schmidet, who served aboard the 
USS Lexington from 1938 to 
1940. 

7 * 7 

Joe Perwoznik, 1410 N. Camp- 
bell Ave., Chicago, Ill., from 
buddies of Headquarters Com- 
pany, Ist Battalion, Twenty- 
ninth Marines on Okinawa, and 
buddies of B Company, Ist Bat- 
talion, Seventh Marines, in 
China. 

a * 

PFC Jack Murphy, Post Gar- 
age, Quantico, Va., from George 
Wittman, formerly of B Com- 
pany, Ist Engineer Battalion, 
First Marine Division. 
aa * . 


H. P. McCarstle, Scaife Hotel, 
Sanatorium, Miss., from» Car- 
poral Joseph Eckenrodé and 
buddies of Platoon 156, 1941 

* = * 


Doris M. Lutz, Box 243, 
Superior, Neb., from Marines 
who knew PFC Eddie F. Quinn, 
whose last address was B Com- 
pany, 2nd Tank Battalion, Sec- 
ond Marine Division. 

7 . 7 


O. J. Jones, 81 Montgomery 
St., Ilion, N.Y., from anyone 
who has photographs or a muster 
list of the original members of 
Marine Air Base Squadron No. 
1, Guadalcanal. 

7 * al 


Merrill Conti, 76 Water St., 
Eastport, Me., from First Ser- 
geant Cecil M. Megee, formerly 
of C Company, Ist Pioneer Bat- 
talion, Chinwangtao, China. 

* * » 


Thomas D. Lockler, Jr., 923 
Penn. Ave., Kansas City, Mo., 
from Marine Corps friends. 

. - > 


Robert A. Elliott, 93 S. Main 
St., Rochester, N. H., from bud- 
dies stationed at the Naval Mine 
Depot, Yorktown, Va., 1942-43. 
Also from buddies of I Company, 
3rd Battalion, Twenty-fifth Ma- 
rines. 

> > * 

Mrs. Hazel M. Given, 96 
Prospect Hill Drive, N. Wey- 
mouth 91, Mass., from any of 
the 2nd Marine Raiders or men 
of H Company, 2nd Battalion, 
Third Marines, who witnessed 
the injury of her son, PFC 
Donald Francis Given, on Guad- 
alcanal, August 20, 1943. 
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Following are condensations of letters written to the 
Sound Off editor by relatives of Marines who died dur- 
ing the war, seeking information concerning their deaths. 


Ref & eet ff 2 2? = @ 


A. E. Johnstone, Sr., Hidden 
Inlet, Ketchikan, Alaska, about 
his son, PFC Robert Brooks 
Johnstone, H Company, 2nd 
Battalion, Twenty-first Marines, 
killed on Guam. 


« - * 


Mrs. Paul L. Williams, Union, 
Ia., concerning the death of her 
brother, Pvt. Harold ‘‘Red”’ 
Shauer, B Company, 3rd Bat- 
talion, Fourth Marines, wounded 
on Iwo Jima. 

” © « 


Mrs. John Turner, 2020 West 
23rd St., Chicago 8, Ill., about 
her son, Corporal John Martin 
Turner, G Company, 2nd Bat- 
talion, Ninth Marines, who died 
of wounds received on Iwo Jima. 

* 7 * 


Mrs. Marie White, 1976 South 
7th St., E., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
about her son, PFC Alan W. 
White, A Company, Ist En- 
gineering Battalion, First Marine 
Division, killed on Peleliu, Sep- 
tember 16, 1943. 

> 7 


Mrs. R. L. Wilson, Route 1, 
Ashville, Ala., concerning her 
son, Corpora! Robert Curtis Wil- 
son, A Company, Ist Battalion, 
Seventh Marines, killed on 
Okinawa. 

* * 

O. E. Littlefield, Route 1, 
Bronte, Tex., about his son, 
Elgin P. Littlefield, G Company, 
2nd Battalion, Ninth Marines, 
killed March 14, 1945, on Iwo 
Jima. 

* * * 

Miss Ruth Perry, Miner Ave- 
nue, RFD No. 2, New London, 
Conn., concerning the death of 
her brother, PFC Alfred Richard 
Perry, Battery B, Ist Battalion, 
llth Marines, or Company C, 
Ist Battalion, First Marines, on 
Okinawa. 

. - 

Mrs. D. G. Norcross, 33 Ash 
St., Manchester, N. H., about 
her son, PFC Edgar R. Norcross, 
VMTB Squadron 232, Fourth 
Marine Air Wing, FMF, com- 
manded by Major A. Feldmair. 
He was killed over Yap 16 
March 1945. 

* * . 


Mrs. D. D. Chaffee, 4011 Piain- 
view Drive, Des Moines, Ia., 
about the death on Okinawa of 
her son, Lieutenant James A. 
Chaffee, I Company, 3rd Bat- 
talion, Twenty-second Marines. 

* * * 


Mrs. Julia Givens Todd, Big 
Chimney, Kanawha County, 
W. Va., about her son, PFC 
Charles E. Givens, I Company, 
3rd Battalion, Twenty-first Ma- 
rines, who died on Guadalcanal 
Jan. 25, 1944. 

= ” * 


Mrs. C. D. Tulley, 39 S. 5th 
St., Indiana, Pa., regarding the 
death on Okinawa of her son, 
Clarence D. Tulley, Jr., H. Com- 
pany, Twenty-ninth Marines. 

* * * 


Mrs. Leota M. Dipman, RFD 
1, Genoa, Ohio, about the death 
of her husband, Pvt. Orland A. 
Dipman, E Company, 30th Re- 
placement Draft, Fourth Ma- 
rine Division, on Iwo. 
* *¢ * 


Mrs. Minnie Mann, c/o Wil- 
liam R. McHaney, McDonald 
Building, Smackover, Ark., con- 
cerning the death of her son, 
William Mose Mann, on Iwo. 


C. A. Marcille, 23 Beauchamp 
St., Springfield, Mass., concern- 
ing his nephew, PFC Phillip F. 
Chaffee, Fox Company, 2nd Bat 
talion, First Marines, First Divi- 
sion, who died of wounds re- 
ceived on Peleliu 

* * . 


Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Sander 
son, 919 McPherson St., Elkhart, 
Ind., concerning their son, Lieu 
tenant W. H. Brockinton, Item 
Company, 3rd Battalion, Fifth 
Marines, First Division, killed 
on Peleliu. 

- 7 

Charles Robinson, 468 Mystic 
St., Arlington 74, Mass., con- 
cerning Corporal Blaine Kehoe, 
lst Amtrac Battalion, killed at 
Cape Gloucester in 1944. 

a. oe = 


B. L. Roberts, 6704 44th St., 
Chevy Chase 15, Md., concern- 
ing Charles Francis Burton, 
killed on Iwo Jima. 

n * * 


Mrs. Anthony Geishauser, 
Pownal, Me., concerning the per- 
sonal belongings of her husband, 
Gunnery Sergeant Anthony 
Geishauser, Baker Company, 
Twenty-first Marines, killed on 
Iwo Jima. 

sc @ «© 

Mrs. Lena Belle Lowe, Chesa- 
peake, W. Va., concerning her 
son, PFC Bill J. Lowe, killed on 
Okinawa 

* ~ 

Mrs. ‘Eva Reyon, 425 West 
88th St., Los Angeles 3, Calii., 
concerning her son PFC Paul 
Reyon, H&S Company, 4th Bat- 
talion, Twelfth Marines, killed 
on Guam 


* ” 
Mrs. Ray Kirby, Box 152, 
Alderson, W. Va., concerning 


her son PFC Earl D. Kirby, 
Baker Company, Ist Battalion, 
Twenty-fifth Marines, killed on 
Iwo Jima. 

* * 

Mrs. Lela Hanvey, Route 2, 
Seneca, S. C., concerning the 
death of Winston M. Mize, G 
Company, 2nd Battalion, Second 
Marine Regiment, on Saipan. 

* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Frego, 
747 Albion St., Denver, Col., 
about their son, Pvt. Richard 
Frego, Jr., Platoon 204, San 
Diego, Calif., killed in a plane 
crash in Washington (state) last 
December. 

* * 


Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Northrop, 
Carlyle, Mont., about Corporal 
John M. Northrop, D Company, 
Navy Yard No. 128, killed on 
August 11, 1945. 

* 6. 2 


Mrs. Harry Rouse, 7465 Cal- 
vin Ave., Jennings 20 Mo., about 
the death of her son, PFC Milton 
W. Schmitt, a member of the 
Marine detachment aboard the 
cruiser Houston. ‘. 


Gunnery Sergeant William F. 
Shea, Marine Barracks, Boston 
Navy Yard, Boston, Mass., con- 
cerning Corporal James Hickey, 
A Company, Ist Battalion, 
Twenty-ninth Marines, reported 
missing on Okinawa June 11, 
1944. 

* * * 

Mrs. Donna Baring, 331 Rural 
Lane, E. Liverpool, Ohio, about 
her son, PFC Dewey W. Bun- 
nell, L Company, 3rd Battalion, 
Second Marines, reported killed 
on Saipan July 15, 1944. END 
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PEEPSIGHT IS BACK... 





but you'll be missing his zany antics 
if you move without letting us have 
your new address, together with the 
old one. Send it to: 
The Leatherneck 
P. O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 





Why take a chance? 


PASTEURIZED 
MILK 
is safe milk 


Delivery in Quantico, Virginia, by 
FARMERS CREAMERY CO., inc. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 








USEA 


If you suffer discomfort 
from morning nausea, 
or when traveling by 
air, sea or on land— try 


Mothersills 


Used for over a third of a century as a 
valuable aid in preventing and relieving 
all forms of nausea. A trial will prove its 
effectivéness and reliability Poet ttm 
MOTHERSILL'S, 430 Latayetic St, New York, 3. ¥ 

















situation well in hand 


... Still shining! 


THE SHINE THAT STAYS 








Hard wax means easy shoe care. So for more 
shoe shine with less shoe shining, use 
GRIFFIN ABC WAX SHOE POLISH... for the 


shine that stays! 


GRIFFIN 


because it has a hard-wax finish! 


GRIFFIN ABC WAX SHOE POLISH is the service favorite 
because it gives you easier, brighter, longer-lasting 


shoe shines. GRIFFIN ABC contains more hard wax! 


SHOE POLISH 





THE SERVICE FAVORITE SINCE 1890 








The Story of Wake Island 
BY COL. JAMES DEVEREUX 


E story of a small out-num- 
bered band of Marines and civil- 
ians on Wake Island during the 
beginning of the recent war, and 
their ordeals of attack and captivity. 


$2.75 


American Sea Power 


Since 1775 


Edited by Allan Westcott 


ABISTORY of fighting ships, 
manned by fighting men, and 


the battles they fought. 


Tales of the South Pacific 
By James A. Michener 


N American naval officer, a fre- 
quent traveler through the 
Pacific Islands, tells fast-moving 
yarns of the men and women who 
fought the war in that area. 


$3.00 


$5.00 


The Big Yankee 
By Michael Blankfort 


HE life of the late Carlson 

of the Raiders. You have 
heard about him, and now you 
can read about him. 


Correspondent 
By Jim Lucas 


HE first book to come from 

the Marines’ special Corps 
of fighting writers who re- 
ported on the battles in which 
they fought. 


$2.50 


Overdue and 
Presumed Lost 
By Martin Sheridan 

HE story of the USS 


Bullhead and its cou- 
rageous volunteers who 
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Born to Fight 
By Ralph B. Jordan 


"[ life of Admiral Halsey, 
famed wartime com- 
mander of the Third Fleet. 


The Island War 
By Major Frank O. Hough 


BATTLE-BY-BATTLE 
story of the Marines in 
their drive to final victory. 


$5.00 


Devilbirds 
By John A. DeChant 


HE story of Marine 
Corps Aviation in 


World War II. 


The Assault 
By Allen R. Matthews 


"pus is perhaps one of the first 

books to bring to us a personal 
record of what combat in World 
War II was really like. 


$2.50 


served in the U.S. Navy's 
Submarine Service. 


Semper Fidelis 
AS anthology of 

stories, sketches 
and photographs—all 
by combat corre- 
spondents of the Ma- 
rine Corps — vividly 
portraying the part 
the Corps played in 
the Pacific War. 


$3.50 

























































































































































































































































































































































































MILITARY BOOKS 


SPORTS 


FAVORITES 








THE WORLD'S MILITARY HISTORY $3.50 


By Brig. Gen. W. A. Mitchell. Military successes and fail- 
vres from 1500 B.C. to 1918 A.D. An invaluable reference 
book. 


THE HARD WAY HOME $3.50 


By Col. William C. Braly. Beginning with the fall of 
Corregidor, the author brings to the reader a record of 
life in Japanese prison camps. 


A HISTORY OF THE U.S.M.C. $5.00 
By Col. Clyde H. Metcalf. Complete history from Tun 
Tavern to World War | and the 20 yeors that followed. 


THE MARINE CORPS READER $3.00 


By Col. Clyde H. Metcalf. Collected short writings about 
the Corps. 


THE FOURTH MARINE DIVISION 
IN WORLD WAR Il $5.00 


A complete history. 


BETIO BEACHHEAD $2.50 


U. S. Marines’ own story of the battle for Tarawa, com- 
plete with 72 pages of official photographs 


UNCOMMON VALOR $3.00 


By Six Marine Combot Correspondents. A history of each 
cf the Six Marine Divisions which fought in the Pacific. 


YOUR MARINE ‘CORPS IN 

WORLD WAR Il $4.50 
A tribute to the Marines of World War II in pictures. 

Leatherette cover. 


BATTLE STATIONS $3.95 


Told by the admirals of the Fleet and the generals of the 
Marine Corps. Over 500 pictures help to tell the story of 
naval action from Pearl Harbor to the treaty-signing in 
Tokyo Bay. 

THE U. S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA $3.50 

By Five Marine Correspondents. Official, complete story 
of Marines on Iwo Jima. Recitol of the exploits of indi- 
viduals, names of those killed, photographs, etc. 

AND A FEW MARINES $3.00 

By Col. John W. Thomason, Jr. Here are undoubtedly 
some of the best stories ever written about Marines. 

ON TO WESTWARD $3.00 

By Robert Sherrod. The war in the Central Pacific. 
YANK: THE G.I. STORY OF WAR $5.00 

By the Staff on Yank: the Army Weekly. The story of 
World War I! from the viewpoint of the G.!. 


THE PURPLE TESTAMENT $2.50 


Unforgettable writing by 53 disabled war veterans. 


OPERATION CROSSROADS $2.00 


Foreword by Admiral Blandy. Official pictorial record 
and report of the operation that captured the interest of 
the entire world. 


THINK IT OVER MATE $1.25 
By Lou Givvin. “Rocks and Shoals” written to be under- 

stood by any enlisted man. 

NEW DRILL REGULATIONS $1.00 
United States Army. A complete guide to the enlisted 

men of the lower ranks. 


MODERN JUDO $5.00 


By Charlies Yerkow. New revised edition bound in two 
volumes. A complete manual of close combat. 


DO OR DIE $1.00 


By Col. A. J. D. Biddle. A manval on individual combat. 


THE BOSTON RED SOX........... $3.00 
ESQUIRE’S FIRST SPORTS READER. $2.75 
THE NEW YORK YANKEES........ $3.00 
THE BROOKLYN DODGERS........ $3.00 
THE ST. LOUIS CARDINALS...... $2.75 
DON'T BRING THAT UP.......... $2.50 
SPORTS EXTRA..........-...---- $2.75 


GREAT AMERICAN SPORTS 
SUGREED wnccecccccccccccccccs SRB 


OUTDOORS GUIDE .............. $2.00 
SPORT—FOR THE FUN OF IT..... $3.00 


COMICS 


MALE CALL............... ececes $1.00 
WOU WEP wccccecccccceccescce -- $1.00 
THE SAD SACK................ -- $2.00 
THE NEW SAD SACK...........-.- $2.00 
HENRY .......- eaccesencess osce $1.88 


GRGEEE coccccccccccescccccccss GUO 


FAVORITES 


THE AERODROME $2.50 


By Rex Warner. A novel of the future, of what might and 
could happen to an English village, and its men and women. 


THE FOXES OF HARROW $3.00 


By Frank Yerby. Stephen Fox gambled a pearl stick-pin 
for the dream of power—and won. This story is charged 
with blood and fire, with strife and warfare and the clash 
of races. 


LYDIA BAILEY $3.00 
By Kenneth Roberts. First new book in six years by one 

of America’s foremost historical novelists. 

NEW ORLEANS WOMAN $2.75 
By Harnett T. Kane. A fiery biography of the most hated 

woman in New Orleans—and the loveliest. 

PAVILION OF WOMEN $3.00 
By Pearl S. Buck. A book of China, a Chinese monarch, 

her loves and her family. 

KINGSBLOOD ROYAL $3.00 
By Sinclair Lewis. A blazing story with a theme that 

will jolt the nation! 


FOREVER AMBER $3.00 


By Kathleen Winsor. An all-time best seller. Soon you 
will see it on the screen. 


THE MONEYMAN $3.00 


By Thomas 8. Costain. Once again the author of “The 
Black Rose” brings us a novel rich in romance and action. 


LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 


Book Title: 


Serene m= ————~+—-(Use This Form to Order)-————— (4-5-7 
LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP, P. O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


THE SALEM FRIGATE $3.00 


By John Jennings. The story of the frigate Essex and 
two young men whose lives and loves were linked with 
her fabulous coreer. 


BY VALOUR & ARMS $1.49 


By James Street. A forceful combination of romance and 
adventure amidst the bottle for Vicksburg. History as it 
happened. 


THE BOUNTY TRILOGY $1.98 


By Charles Nordhoff and James N. Hall. Three great 
stories of the sea. “Mutiny on the Bounty,” “Men Against 
the Sea” and “Pitcairn’s Islands.” 


PASSING BY $3.00 


By Elliott Merrick. A modern tale of the sea written 
around a passionate relationship between a seaman and a 
girl. 


GREAT TALES OF TERROR AND 
THE SUPERNATURAL $2.95 


The most complete hair-raising cellection of ghost stories 
and tales ever written. Fifty-two masterpieces of horror 
writing. 


3-SMITH'S IN THE WIND $2.75 


By H. Allen Smith. Three books in one. “Low Man On A 


Totem Pole,” “Life In a Putty Knife Factory” and “Lost In 
The Horse Lotitudes.” 
THE VIXENS $2.75 


By Frank Yerby. Another from the pen of the author of 
“The Foxes of Harrow.” ; 


GENTLEMAN'S AGREEMENT $2.75 


By Lavra Z. Hobson. “The hottest novel of the year.” 


THE WILD YAZOO $3.00 


By John Myers Myers. Old Natchez, with its lawless, bois- 
terous, wenching life is colorfully depicted, moving at a 
pace that makes it superb reading. 


RHUBARB $2.00 


By H. Allen Smith. The biographer of zanies has created 
a cat who inherited a million dollars and a baseball team. 


THE LEDGER OF LYING DOG $3.00 


By William G. Weekley. “A tale of adventure, murder, 
and love, as strange as reality.” 


THERE WAS A TIME $3.00 


By Taylor Caldwell. Another book by America’s favorite 
story-teller! Frank Clair's life and his long and bitter strug- 
gle for self-fulfillment. 


HOME COUNTRY $3.75 


By Ernie Pyle. A collection of well-known and loved news- 
paperman’s writings about America and Americans. 




























































































The best methods of attack and defense in bayonet, knife- $ 
fighting Jiv jitsu and boxing. GBC GO CO E2OEECOEHAEHEOCOB EO HAC OBA EHO 4 EO CO OO@ 6660822 O@ 6 O.2O C1 ECH SE EC2O42888'86.0.00  <~ew Caeser ese 
AMMUNITION $5.00 $ 
ie eee i. .oe Sts Ses eesenede sen sapy ass werner bunneese rene tenenssnemebesege ening 
tory, development and use from 1600-1943 from 22 BB Cap 
rr A gy bre Sims ik RE RLS he a ek OA a wee Meme aemmeee aes ial eS n: kane 
THE LOST WAR $2.75 $ 
By Masvo Kato. The first complete record of what went PRN SSSS HSE EHD ODATE MSHA DTSEEASCHH AGHA SCHS ASS SCRAPS DS CSP EDHSOADOPEMHMSS” ) ete s ees 
inside Jepen efter Pearl Harbor to the American occupation. (If additional space is needed, attach another sheet of your own stationery.) No C.O.D. orders accepted. 
AUTOMATIC ARMS $5.00 
By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr. and Charles T. Haven. Their ee ee er re et ee ee ee 
history, development and use. 
RIFLES AND MACHINE GUNS RE NA ee ee ee eee Teer eS ee eee eT re eT oe eT ee ek ee ee ee 


By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr. A modern handbook of Infantry 
and Aircraft arms. 
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THE LOST WAR. By Masuo 
Kato. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
$2.75. 


INCE his job is writing and since his nation- 
Sais is Japanese, Masuo Kato is perhaps as 
well qualified as any one on earth to give the 
man-in-the-street version of his countrymen’s 
war. Of all the books on Japan that have come to 
the attention of this department, ““The Lost 
War” presents by far the most graphic exposition 
of what went on inside Japan from Pearl Harbor 
to Nagasaki. 
Kato got into the picture right at the start. He 


Q f 

came to the United States in March, 1941, as a 
Domei correspondent in Washington, D.-C. It is 
at this point that he begins his analytical tale of 
the war as he saw it. Much was made in the 
American press of the treachery of the Japanese 
envoys. Nomura and Karusu, who were in the 
U. S. capital talking about the preservation of 
peace when Pearl Harbor was attacked. Kato 
says these men have been criticized too much; 
that the treachery should really be laid at the feet 
of Japan’s military clique for its failure to keep 
its diplomats in America properly informed. 

Kato was rounded up with all other Jap 
nationals at the outbreak of war, later was found 
entitled to diplomatic status and sent to Hot 
Springs, where “‘life became a round of luxurious 
monotony.’ He was returned to Japan and upon 
his arrival there early in 1942 found his country- 
men at first bewildered and apprehensive ‘about 
the war. Then, flushed by early victories, they 
became so fanatically optimistic that they sub- 
mitted unequivocally to complete regimentation 
of thought, speech and action, says Kato. 

But all was not as solid as it seemed. The 
Japanese were in reality engaged in a three-front 
fight. One front was in the Pacific; the other two 
were at home. The Army and Navy battled 
fiercely for power, and civilian politicians 
struggled among themselves. The tone of the 
book becomes noticeably bitter as its author 
reports that the internal strife slowed down the 
war effort to a degree that would be inconceivable 
to an American. 

Kato describes the state of his nation as the 
U. S. Navy drew nearer its shores—the millions 
of people killed; the horror with which they 
awaited the B-29 incendiary raids; the stunning 
blows of the atomic bombs; the final epidemic of 
suicides among the military as the Emperor 
capitulated. Kato’s tale is a pathetic one, dra- 
matically told, and altogether powerful enough 
to let you know what a lost war feels like. 

—R. A. C. 
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THE CHICAGO BEARS. By 
Howard Roberts. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. $3.00. 

* * * 

THE GREEN BAY PACKERS. 
By Arch Ward. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. $3.00. 

r “WO of the country’s better sports scribes, 
Arch Ward of the Chicago Tribune, and 


Howard Roberts of the Chicago Daily 


SX 


News, have put together, in their respective 
books, a fine, complete history of professional 
football. It was only natural that they should 
choose two of the teams which have formed the 
backbone of the National Professional Football 
League since its founding in 1921. The Bears and 
the Packers bolstered the National Pro League 
through the pitifully lean years when it was 
struggling to elevate itself to a level equal to that 
held by its well-fed city cousin, collegiate football, 
to the mid-thirties, when it attained its full 
growth and was established on a solid financial 
foundation. 

Through the years the Bears have won seven 
world championships. The Packers are close on 
the Bruin tails with six titles. Either of the teams 
are bound to have the SRO sign over the ticket 
booths wherever they appear. The public has 
come to know them as representing the acme of 
the play-for-pay lads. 

Howard Roberts begins his tale with George 
Halas, alias, ““The Papa Bear,” winding up the 
1917 gridiron season at the University of Illinois 
and bemoaning the fact that his football days 
are over. Then a chance remark by his coach, the 
famous Zuppke, kindled a spark of hope for 
further competitive pigskin play, a spark that 
was, in the space of a few years, to become a 
raging flame. All “Zup” said was, “Just when a 
player begins to know something about football 
after three years . . . then I lose ’em.”’ Halas 
realized there must be hundreds of young men 
like himself who, if afforded the opportunity, 
would be only too glad to continue their gridiron 
careers after leaving school. 


BECAUSE of his all around athletic ability 
he had been offered a position with the 
Staley Company, in Decatur, IIl,,as Athletic Di- 
rector. Halas knew that football was going to be 
the leading sport on his program. It wasn’t long 
before he had gathered quite an aggregation of 
ex-collegians into the fold and fielded the first 
Halas coached pro club, the Staleys of 1920, 

The following year they moved into Chicago 
and Wrigley Field where they won their first pro 
title. At the conclusion of the 1921 season a name- 
agreement with Mr. Staley ran out, the team 
was rechristened the Bears—and they were off to 
the races. The author takes you over the years 
that followed and skillfully weaves in the other 
cities, who, with their teams, contributed to the 
development of this new league; not only the 
cities but their name players, Guy Chamberlain, 
Paddy Driscoll, the seven Nesser brothers, Jim 
Thorpe in his fading years and scores of others. 

The first big shot in the arm pro ball received 
was the entry into the league of Red Grange, 
Illinois’ “‘Galloping Ghost.’’ There is no doubt 
that he did for pro-football what Babe Ruth did 
for baseball. After the elusive redhead showed the 
way, the collegians ceased being wary of the 
money game and stormed the gates in droves. It 
was a somewhat easier task after that; the league 
became more formidable in team strength and at 
the treasury. 

The thirties brought more big college names, 
Nagurski, Karr, Hewitt, Manders, Brumbaugh, 
Musso, Feathers and Kopcha to name just a few. 
The readers who admit to 38-40 years will be 
misty-eyed while recalling the deeds, through 
these pages, of those tough, young pioneers of the 
éarly 1920’s. The younger readers will thrill to 
Robert's accounts of their exploits, and, I hope, 
realize there were quite a few very hardy pioneers 
in that first lot. The reviewer, born and raised 
on Chicago’s Southside, Chicago Cardinal and 
White Sox stronghold, still can’t forgive Halas for 
dangling that big check in front of Chris O’Brien 
and securing the services of the Cardinals’ own 
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“Paddy” Driscoll. But his philosophy, “When 
they’re too good againstyou, buy ’em and let ’em 
wear your own uniform,” always paid off. 

Arch Ward, in his Packer treatise, not only 
preserits ‘the football history of Green Bay; but 
also some delightful historical facts of the city 
itself. He gives much credit for the Packers’ suc- 
cess to the intensely loyal and justly proud 
townspeople of that wonderful little city. It is 
the smallest city represented in the National Pro 
League with a population of around 50,000—yet 
it is nationally famous and all because of football. 
Still, football seems to be part of Green Bay; 
there was a team representing the Bay back in 
1896, 24 years before the league was founded. 
The people supported it by passing the hat along 
the sidelines. 

Is it no wonder that Coach Curley Lambeau, 
native son and early Packer player, has had 
no trouble in keeping the team going since its 
first big year in 1919. He was in there beside 
Halas in 1920 fighting for a league franchise. 
When it was granted, Lambeau and his fellow 
townspeople went to work with a will. Green Bay 
would show the big cities that she could hold her 
own with any team they could field. Six world 
championships, three of them in a row, the only 
team to accomplish this feat, is proof enough that 
they have not failed. 

In the early thirties when the nation was feel- 
ing somewhat of a financial pinch, and an un- 
fortunate personal Kability suit caught the team’s 
finances in a semewhat shortened condition; 
bankruptcy was just around the corner. But 
again it was those lovable townspeople, headed 
by five mastermind quarterbacks called “The 
Hungry Five”, who stepped in and saved the day. 

Coach Lambeau had a very successful first year 
as a player at Notre Dame in 1919, and there is 
no telling what he might have accomplished had 
he returned to play out his remaining three years. 
A good job with a meat packing concern, plus a 
chance to coach and play with the hometown 
team, was enough to keep him from returning to 
South Bend, home of the Fighting Irish. What- 
ever his success might have been at Notre Dame, 
it would never have overshadowed what he 
accomplished by remaining at home. 

As the early, financially lean pro-league years 
rolled by, Lambeau, like Halas, continued to 
scout talent and build. The two teams grew up 
together, became and still are, bitter rivals on the 
gridiron. Underneath that surface, seasonal 
hatred one can’t help but feel that they must 


have a warm feeling for each other. Their his- 
tories are almost identical. 

The Bay boys also have had their famous 
names. From their earliest, ““Cub’”’ Buck, to the 
more recent, Don Hutson, All-time All-Pro end, 
we find interspersed between, Jugger Earpe, 
Verne Lewellen, LaVerne Dilwig, Red Dunn, 
Johnny Blood, Cal Hubbard, now an American 
League umpire, Arnie Herber and Cecil Isbell. 

The action packed accounts of some of the 
early league games and even those of the later 
year contests make for non-stop reading. 

Any sportsman who has ever seen a pro game 
will find both books highly authoritative, his- 
torically speaking, and the layman will find them 
equally interesting, informative and entertaining. 
All of professional football, even the new rival 
league, should be deeply indebted to the Messrs. 
Ward and Roberts for their contribution to the 
game. —S.D.G. 





BEVERLY TYLER | 


Tippecanoe and‘ Tyler, too, 
Is our only commer#t to you 
. - 















“ALWAYS BUY CHESTERFIELDS—THEY SATISFY 
Potry Coma snsrerne, sures can 
* SMART _—— SMOKE ’EM AND LIKE’EM 


“BUY ‘EM BY THE CARTON S/oct Caf 





ARTHUR GODFRE 
CBS EVERY DAY, MON. THRU FRI. 











